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enience of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched ina wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptionsfor the Stamped Edition 
A 


for the Continent, 


for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received b: 
sodother Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. 


To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


y M.Baupry, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 


For France 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, 








F ROYAL qcasent OF ARTS, 
T RAFALGAR-SQUARE. 


7, TICE = ARTISTS.—All Works of Paint- 
0 Ipture, or Architecture intended for the ensuing 
mfiox & at the ROYAL ACADEMY must be sent in on 
pHiBl oth, or by six o'clock in the evening of Tuesday, the 
nl eos after which time no Work can possibly be re- 
bof Ap: ‘any Works be received which have already been 
eng necessary to be observed may be obtained 
the Bosal Academy; PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R. A. See. 
ll be taken of Works sent for exhibition, 
rer pose will not hold itself accountable in any 
the ry nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of | 
of inj which may be forwarded by carriers. 
prices of W orks to be disposed of may be communicated to 


Secretary. 


DOYAL M ANCHESTER INSTITU TION.— 

IBITION of SPECIMENS of PRACT 

TURES, and the ARTs, will OP 

poe continue open until further notice. 

A mis pence; Season Tickets, Three Shillings. 

n fro o'clock in — morning until 5 in the afternoon, 
i til 9 in the evening. 
wand ec wi YWAREING ORMEROD, 


TISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLEN 





AL 
on 


Hon. Sec. 
iT 


otection of Her Most Excellent Maj 


iate Pr ty 
Patt ALBERT, 


uy *atron, His Royal Highness PRINC 
r ility and Subscribers are nSAhY Dis info 
THIRTY. FOU are BS ve hh 
ll take place i EE sagen 
ae when, the Chat Noble the MARGU 1s OF WE 
ke the Chair, 
poe wil take iy le ROPER, Assistant Secretary. 


\ RT- UNION of LON DON.—Incorporated by 
Bent Charter.—The Subscription List will CLOSE on tlie 
Each Prizeholder at the Annual Distribution will be 
ied to SELECT FOR HIMSELF a Work of Art as heretofore. 
Sabseri! cam receive for each guinea an impression of a 
ving b y_ P. Licutroot, after W. E. Frost, A.R.A 
hk A, seeet of which may now be seen at the Office, oe 
‘addition ‘to this an Bograving after a design in bas-relief, of 
-\4 ENTERING JERUSA ered for which the premium 
wt has been awarded to Mr. J. Hancock. ‘ 
hg oooh GEORGE. ‘GODW IN,\ Honorary 
March, 1849. LEWIS POCOCK, § Secretaries, 


1D 
) ANNEKER’S ARIADNE. — Mr. TENNANT 
a. Mawe), No. 149, Strand, London, has just received 
small COP 3 of this favourite STATU together with a 
1m ser of at banutifa ornaments for the drawing-room, 
d dining-room, consisting of vases, figures, groups, 
obelisks, inlaid tables, paper-weights, watchstands, &c. 
n alabaster, bronze, marble, Derbyshire-spar, &e, 
svat has also added considerably to his collection of mine 
ils, and recent shells. 


0 ARTISTS.—ARTIST’S STUDIO in 
BERNERS-STREET, to be LET, with other accommoda- 
good pieatemes, if required. The house is spacious and 
ited by a small family without children.—Apply to 

*L Bart's ire. 67, Castle-street East, Oxford Market. 


PORTRAIT of the late EARL of AUCKLAND, 
from a Drawing by Mr. Lowes Dickinson. — Peepers) for 
ication (with the sanction of the fam: a first-class EN- 
RAVING of the late EARL of AUCK LAND. ape before 
3l. 38.; Prints, i. lis, 
1l4, New’ Bond-street ; to _ those 
ng to subscribe for copies are requested to apply. 


JENNY LIND.—Messrs. LLOY D, Brothers, beg 

¥ toannounce that they will My ublish, under the imme- 

ite patronage of the Queen, a PORTRAIT of this gifted and 

may, engraved by ‘ae Wa. Ho tt, from a beautiful 

erreotype by Mr. Kilburn, oy to Her Majesty. 

et to Subscribers — Prints, 10s. 6d. roofs, 218. ; Proofs before 

31a. Gd. ; Artists’ Proofs, with the Autograph of Mdile. Lind, 

tw Parties’ wishing to obtain choice and early impressions of 

is (the only genuine and authentic Portrait) should at once for- 
ni their names to the Publishers, 22, Ludgate-hill. 


NGRAVINGS.—A fine Collection, including 
eoitel specimens by all the most eminent Ancient and 
em Masters, (ON SALE. at very reduced prices), after Raphael, 
Correggio, Titian, Guido, Turner, lorland, Bonington, 
by, Martin, Sir Thomas Lawrence, &c. ; also choice examples 
Haphael Morghen, Wille, Porporati, Strange, Woollett, Sharpe, 
om, Browne, Doo, Watts, Cousins, 
Catalogues forwarded on the receipt of two postage stamps. 
Gtorce Love, 81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 
bed fd Established abovi e 60 years. 


yIN y 
}ISSOLVI ING VIEWS, Apparatus for Public 
and Private Exhibitions, Painting, Chromatrope, and 
veatle Fi res ~~ same; Oxy-Hydrogen and Table Micro- 
E trical and Electro 
am Engines, &c. 
spices attached to each article, and ] 2 E 
3 doves of Apparatus. 1s.; per post, ia. _ C. W. CoLuins, 
Polytechnic nstitution, London. 


[)RAWING TAUGHT, by a Lapy, in various 
a styles, from the Cast or from Lire, Heaps, Lanpscares, 
tes, &.. in Pencil, Chalk, or Water colours. Terms, 28. 6d. 
4 = The Adverti-er is just forming a Crass at CAMBER- 
hea Pap for Skercuine rrom Natcre at Hicucarte, 
kh in any part of London or its environs.—Address 

OBLNS's, Stationer, Moreton-place, Kentish Town- 


MPIC . PUPILAGE.—A Scrorox, F.R.C.S 
ommanding extensive public wag fr m 
OME seat with Medical Charities, has a VAC fron a 
UPIL.—For particulars apply to Dr. Cus ron ing 27, 
treet, Grosvenor-square. 
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N USICAL UNION.—TICKE 
the Record of 1548, 

Members. Any 

Caaune & Co.’ 


TS for 1849, with 
are this day sent to the residences of 
ig will be attended to on applying at 

, Regent-street, where Candidates nominated 


ecords of 1845-6-7 and 8 will be presented to any Musical Institu- 
tion or Library, on addressing J. ELLA, Director. 
_ 63, Welbeck- -street. 


/ BOARDING and 
4 , DAY | sc HOOL, near Manchester, is ON SALE. Cost of 
ee about 600.—Apply to Li. F., Post-oftice, Manchester. 


‘O LADIES’ SCHOOLS or PRIVATE 
FAMILIES.—A Clergyman, conducting a superior School 
near Windsor, will be happy to RECELVE in EXCHAN 
his daughter the relative of any Lady who can secure for his 
(either in a school or private family) advantages equal to those he 
has to offer.—Address, C. E. B., Post-office, Bracknell. 


‘OODENOUGH HOUSE, Ealing, Middlesex.— _ 


The terms of this old-established School are very moderate. 





| The education is founded on that without which al! instruction 


/ house is a noble mansion, 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 18 42, | 


would be in the end profitless, viz., sound religious principles. The 
the rooms unusually lofty, and the 
grounds consist of an inclosure of several acres. It may be confi- 
dently asserted, that in general appointments this estab lis? ment 
is unequalled. erms, with a large lithog view of th 

house. will be varded on application to the Ealing 
is the first station on the Great Western Railway. 


was DSWORTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 

Wandsworth Common. — The Rev. W. G. PARMINTER, 
having recently succeeded the Rev. J. JONES as Principal of this 
E stablishment, takes the opportunity of announcing that he 
RECEIVES a limited number of PU PILS, whom he prepares for 
the Public Schools, Military Colleges, or U niversitie 8. 

The course of instruction comprises all the branches of education 
required as the groundwork of qualification for the learned pro- 
fessions or for mercantile pursuits. 

Native French and German Masters reside in the house. 

For terms and full particulars, application way be made to the 
Principal, Wandsworth Common, or to the following gentlemen, 
by whom the establishment is strongly recommended :— 

Jacob Bell, Esq. 15, Langham-place. 

Sebastian Garrard, Esq. , ern street, Haymarket. 
Thomas Morson, Esq. 19, Southampton- row. 

T. Robson, Esq. Wa andsworth Common. 

Daniel Watney, Esq. Putney Heath. 


S*. GEORGE aS CHESS CLUB, Reading ‘and 

s Rooms, Cavendish-square, in connexion with the 
Roy a “Polytech nic ‘institution. Anuual Subscription, Three 
Guineas, which includes access to the Public Lectures and Exhi- 
bitions. No entrance fee or liability. The Rules and Regula- 
tions, witha List of the Members, “tid be obtained on application 
to Mr. R. 1. Lonecuottom, Secretary 


‘HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. JAMES’S 
SQUARE. Patron, His Roya. Hicuyess Prince ALBERT. 
Library already numbers above 40,000 volume: 


raphic 
rincipal. 











The 


| additions are constantly making. The Catalogue r 





lished forms a handsome 8vo. volume of 500 pages, pri 

Terms of Subscription :—Entrance Fee, 64. ; Annual , 
tion, 2/.; a payment of constitutes a Subscriber for life. The 
Entrance Fee wil! be raised when the number of subscribers (now 
940) reaches 1000. The L abeary is open every day, except Sunday, 
from Eleven to Six o'clock. 

By Order of the C ommittee, 

J. G. COCHRANE, Secretary and Librarian. 


wai ERLOO.—CAPT. SIBORNE'S curious 

and valuable Collection of BOOKS, in English, French, 
and German. relating to Military History, and particularly to the 
History of the Battle of Waterloo, are to be SULD for Five 
Guineas, by Bennarp Quaritcu, English and Foreign Bookseller, 
16, Castle-street, Leicester~ “square, 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No.C LXXX. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested to 
be forwarded to the Publishers before Thursday next, the 22nd, 
and Biits by Saturday next. the 24th inst. 
London : Longman & Co. 3%, Paternoster-row. 


[HE WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 
UARTERLY REVIEW, No. 100 and No. 85, for APRIL, 
1849.—Bitts and favexses mENTS should be forwarded on or 
befure Saturday, the 24th inst 
George ‘Luxford, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 


PHE QUARTERLY REVIEW,No.CLXVIII. 

ApvVentisements for the forthooming Number must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 2ist, and Bixts for insertion by 
the 24th inst. 














John Murray, Albemarle-strect. 


~ Now ready, deliv ered gratis, 


BULL'S LIBRAR CIRCULAR 
for MARCH, 
Containing the New and Popular W orks, with full paticulars of 
Bull's New Library System, which is affording such universal 
satisfaction in every part of the kingdom. Books furnished for 
perusal without the delay and inconvenience of a previous ccr- 
respondence. Bull's Library Circular sent gratis onl post free to 
orders ine losing two stamps, addressed to Mr. Bui, Library, 19, 
Holles-stre et, Cavendish-square, London. 


TO FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 
HURTON’S LIBRARY, 26, HOLLES- 
/ STREET, CAVENDISH- SQUARE, offers the following 
pooslar advantages to Subscribers :— 
A lower scale subser ription than similar establishments. 
2 The most extensive supply of NEW PUBLICATIONS inevery 
department. 
4 i aud Box provided grati: 
4. A Weekly supply of New PRENCH and GERMAN Publica- 


tions. 
5. The exchange of COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS’ supplies within 
24 hours of their receipt. ‘ 


ww 
The Year. £3 £4 0 £5 5 0 or £10 10 0 
GRATIS and Post PRE £. ‘Hints to Secretaries of Reading 
Societies, and Catalogue of Library Duplicates. 











ee ublic L ieeary, Conduit~ street. 
{ROM THIS EXT ENSIV E ESTABLISH- 
MENT, largely connected with the Publishing Busifiess, the 
New and Pop ular Wor ks are forwarded for perusal to Subse ribers 
in all parts of the country, and in any qu: entity —Catalogues and 
Library Boxes gratis. ‘The new POST CIRCULAR, containing 
all the recent Popular Works, with “ety pote free to orders in- 
closing two stamps, addressed Messrs. Saunpexs & OrLey, Pub- 
lishers, Conduit-street. 
= MUDIE‘’ EL Et TL IBR ARY, March 17. 
THE SUPPLEMENTAL CATALOGUE, con- 
taining e Names of more than 400 Works of the present 
season, is now andy, and may be had on application. Also, a 
CATALOGUE of DUPLICATE COP LES, ofiered to Subscribers 
only, at greatly reduced pric and a List of Kecent Works for 
COUNTRY LIBRARIES. The SinGle Supscnirtion of ONE GUINEA 
per annum secures all the best new works in succession. The Book 
Society Subscription of Five Guineas and upwards insures an 
ample ‘supply (Without delay or disappointment) to every member. 
pply ipclomng four stamps) for Prospectuses, &c. to CHARLES 
Epwarp Mt 28, Upper King-street, Blox omsbury-square, 





w ready, grat is 
JOLANDI'S ‘FORE IGN CAT ALOGUES, 
comprising Modern Standard Literature on Sale, to be 
oo application, —ITAI TRENCII, GER M AN, and 
Nish. 'E ither of the above can be had in the Country on the 
ohn »t of six postage stamps. 
2u 


, BDerners street, Oxford-strect. 


ROLANDI'S FOREIGN CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY, consisting of 35.000 volumes of general Literature. 


Terms, Twelve Months, WW. lis. 6d.; Six Months, lis. 6d.; Three 
Mo mnths, 98.— Cc atalogues can be had. 


T° BOOKSELLERS and SI 
TO BE DISPOSED OP, in a large Market Town, a BOOK- 

SELLING and STATIONERY BUSI) S, now in full wate, 

with the option of taking a share in a Printing Business. Part 

the purchase-money can remain unpaid on approved we / being 

given.—For particulars address, pre-paid, to X. Y., Watling- 

strect, City, London. 


TEWSPAPE R PROPE RTY W ANTED,— 
4 A Gentleman whose standing gives him access to the best 
political information and literar, W assistance, a known writer, and 
who is ore ag A experienced in every detail of Reweeoer 
managemer sirous of PURCHASING a SHARE in, or 
me WHOL E COP YRIGHT of, a liberal LONDON or PRo- 

NCIAL JOURNAL; tothe management of which he is will- 
oa to devote himself. He has a good connexion among the best 
class of Advertisers.—To a Proprietor wishing to retire from the 
active management of a first class paper (none else will be treated 
with), he would be found a most advantageous associate.—Apply, 
by letter only, to ‘ CLrent, C. Curier, Esq. Solicitor, Bell-yard, 
Doctors’ Commons. It will be necessary that the name of the 
paper should, to save trouble, be stated, but, if required, the 
strictest contidence shall be observed. 


COATS OF ARMS 
MABLEY begs to inform Noblemen and 
Gentlemen that he continues to supply a FIGURE of 
a W. ARRIOR, beautifully executed, in imitation of an Ancient 
Iron Casting, with a COAT of ARMS, correctly emblazoned to 
order on the shield, for 10s, 6d., forming a most suitable and 
unique ornament for halls, libraries, &c. Alsoa variety of Niches, 
Corbeilles, Brackets, &c.; many of which are in the same way 
applicable to lleraldry. —, Ww ellington-street_ North, Strs Strand. 


HANGE of RESIDENCE.—Tuomas Fox's 

REGISTER OF PROPERTIES TO BE LET is now ready 

for inspection. Those desiring a change of residence are invited to 

visit his Office, thereby avoiding considerable trouble in the fulfil- 
ment of their wishes. 

Landlords and others having residences and estates in hand are 
also mounts sted to forward descriptions for entry upon his Register, 
free of cost. Valuations for Sale. Administration and Assignment 
promptly effected. The management of household estates con- 
ducted with strict punctuality in accounts and settlement. 

Tnomas Fox, Upholsterer, &c., 93, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


r 
] ICHARD A. C. LOADER’S CABINET 
FURNITURE.—RICHARD A. C. LOADER, Upholsterer, 
21, Pavement, Finsbury, begs most respectfully to call the atten- 
tion of Families and the Public to the following articles, all of 
which are made out of well-seasoned materials :— 
Sweep-back peeeny chates, with loose seats, in \ ba 
satin-hair seating.. ° 
Ditto ditto “with fast seats 
Mahogany couches to match, from.. A 
Solid mahogany loo tables. polished .. 
Ditto rosewood drawing-room snaise, st stuffe +and covered 
in damas . 
Couches to match, from 
Mahogany chests of drav b 
ditto extra size .......... 
Japanned chests of drawers, from 
Dressing glasses,from . 
Chimney glasses, best plate. from 


a, .P. AVEMENT, FINSBURY.— R. A. C. LOADER. 
¥* Particular’ attention is called to the Address, 


a 


A" r IONERS.— 








an 


eccoeocooce © 


ow ready at all the Libraries. in 3 vo 
grcond EDITION of Mr. AINSW ORTH'S 
NEW ROMANCE, 
THE 


LANCASHIRE WITCHES. 

“ A story of great interest. The local descriptions are all most 
admirable. In fact, Mr. Ainsworth in this romance has made an 
excellent use of much profound and curious knowledge, both of 
the time and the scene in which the action is laid.”—£xaminer. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Mar] borough-street. 





Part IT. price 28. _ 
LITERAL TRANSLATION of ST. 
PAUL'S EPISTL E to the ROMANS, on Definite Rules 
of Translation. By HERMAN HEINFETTER, Author of 
‘Rules for ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek 


Manuscripts." 
Cradock & Co. 48 Paternoster-row. 
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LLPON4RD & CUNNINGHAM, AvctionErRrs, 
No, 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

*y* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Pancy 

Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited forSales at Auction. 


















Sales bp Auction. 
Englefield Green. 

N ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON will SELL 
tIDAY, March 30th, and following day, at 1 

o’cl the very interesting COLLECTION of PIC 

long residence in Italy by THOMAS BLAYIL Esq. of Castle 

Hill, Englefield Green, who is leaving his aie ; comprising 


The Pictures of the Early Italian School, from Castle Till, 
by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 8, King-street, St 
precisely, 

TURES of the EARLY ITALIAN SCHOOL, “formed during a 
beautiful works of the following great masters :— 


asaccio Ghirlandaio P inturrichio 
Cimabue . Nucei Botticelli 
Giotto F. Bartoli ¥. Lippi 
A. Orcagna G. Fabriano B. da Sienna 
B. Angelico gt Pp. Perugino 
Pollagnolo P. ello Razzi _ 
8. Memmi Cc, Crivelli L. Credi 
T. Gaddi A. Veneziano F. Bartolomeo. 


Together with some Works «f the E erman and Flemish 
Schoc 
May be viewed two days precedi 


Christie & Manson's Offices, 8, King 
Mr. GREENLAND’S Collection of Books, Pictures, Draw- 


ings, and Prints, 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at 
days, : 


needle-street, on TUE~DAY, March 2 
the VALUABLE STOCK of Mr, A y, 
who is relinquishing the business; i 1e Collection of 
Books of Prints, Galleries, and Boo ks in General Literature ; also 

an interesting Collection of Pictures, Drawings, and Prints. 
Catalogues on the Premises, and of Mr. L. A. Lewis, 125, Fleet- 
treet. 


arly G 






id Catalogues had at Messrs. 
street, St. James’s-square. 





57, Thre: ad- 















Scientific A Apparatus, 100 Pair or hy ectacles, J Natural 
t PI VX 


llistory, §c. 
WRESNTEATC ..°11 QT _ ry 
R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Room, 3%, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
THURSDAY, wareh . at 12 o'clock, a MICELLANEOUS 
SCIENTIFIC COLI : 3 comprising an Achror Mi 
croscope by Oberheis aris ; Microscopic Objects, T: pes, | 
Daguerreots pe Camera powerful Battery for Electric L ight, Gas: | 
holders, Chemical / aratus ; about 100 pair of Spectacles and | 
Hand-frames in ao 8 »lue steel, and tortoise-she 
tion of Minerals, Geok al Specimens and Fossils from Eg ptand | 
the Red Sea ; Birds, + Shells aud other objects of Natural History, 
and Miscellaneous Articles.— May be viewed the day prior and 
morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 
































Musical Library of the late Sir GIF FIN WILSON, Knight ; 
Musical Instruments, including Six very elegant Piano- 
JSortes of Messrs, Allison's manufacture, an Oblique Piano- 
Sorte by Erard, a Grand Pianoforte by Collard, §c. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Music 
and Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their 

Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, Cal Neg wits March 23, at 1 o'clock 

most punctually, the AL LIBRARY of the late Sir 

GIFFIN WIL Katehte y-* - a valuable selection of 

Masic in all class choice Colle pobone, of Concerted Music, Quar- 

tetts, Quintetts, & full scores of Operas and other esteemed 

works; a complete copy of Handel’s Works in full score, edited by 

Dr. Arnold; Sacred Music, Pianoforte and Harp ees ; Vocal 

Works, Glees, a A Pianofortes, Violins, Violoncellos, & 

‘atalogues will be sent on “application. 


British Por a nearly complete Series of the justly y admired 
Productions of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Works of Woollett, 
Strange, Hogarth, fine Modern Prints, Drawings, Sc. from 

é. 


Stowe. 

ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, on WEDNESDAY; 2ist of March, 1849, and five 
following days (Sunday excepted), at 1 o'clock precisely each day, 
The Remaining Portion of the ENGRAVED BRITISH POR- 
TRAITS, comprising th ose fro m the Reign of James 11., formingthe 
Illustrated Co py of the Con wiieveatlon of the b jographical History of 
England, by the Rev. Mark pomes to which are added, the FINE 
ENGRAVINGS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL, consisting of the 
Works of W oollett, Strange, ae &c., the very complete Works 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds i in the most beautiful proof states, inter- 
esting series of Original Coloured Drawings of the Scenery of Scot- 
land by Gilfillan, Engraved Copper-plate Portraits, all private 

plates, remnenee from Stowe House, Buckinghamshire. 

'o be viewed two days prior to the Sale. 


Fegertant Sale of Engravings by Ancient Masters. 


ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auc- 





















_ 


} nome KT WALSH, L 





tioneers of Literary Property and Works of Art, will SELL 
yy AUCTION, at their House, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
ONDAY, May 7th, and following days, “the FIRST PORTION | 
of a highly vi aluable and extensive STOCK of Messrs. W. & G. 
SMITH, the oe: reste lished, well- known, and eminent Print- 
sellers, of Lisle-s retiring from business. é 
Works of the wen 1 Masters of the early 
Dutch, Flemish, French, and English Schools. 
80 well known as to render it almost unnecessary to enter into par- | 
ticulars ; it will, therefore, be sufficient to mention that very nume- | 
rous Works of ‘the following Artists will be included:—In the | 
Italian school: Andrea Mant: gna, Zoan Andrea, Robetta, Mare 
Antonio, Agostino Veneziano, Misrco d tavenna, Bonasc ne, the 
Ghisi, Carracci, the highly important collection of the Works of 
Parmigianino and Meldolla, formed by a well-known amateur. 
in the German School :—Martin Schoengauer, Israel van Mecken, 
the Master of the Navette, Albert Durer, Lucas van Leyden, 
and the little masters. In the Dutch and Flemish Schools, a 
most extraordinary collection of Rembrandt’s Etchings in a great 
variety of states, and the ee ig Works of Berghem, aul Potter, 
Swanevelt, Waterloo, Goltzius, Matham, Visscher, &c. In the 
French School :—Etchings by Claude, Gaspar Poussin, Callot, &c., 
and fine Engravings, many in proof states, by Andran, Nauteuil. | 
Edelinck, Drevet, Van Schuppen, and others ; and among the 
English Masters will be found the best Works of Elstracke, the 
| 


















Passes, Faithorne, Hollar, Hogarth, Strange, Woollett, &c. 

The Prints are of the highest quality as to impression, in the 
most perfect condition, and have formed very important items in 
the most celebrated cullections that have been dispersed both pub- 
licly and privately during the last fifty years, 





witeiie en wes’ THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE 


By JOHN RUSKIN 
Author of ‘ Modern Painters.’ 


London: Smita, Exper & Co, 65, Cornhill. 





Ina handsomely printed 8vo. vol. price 3s. stiff covers, 
HS4¥s, LECTURES, and ORATIONS. By | 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
** The only edition in which the sonar writings of Emerson | 
are grea in a collected and complete for: 
mdon: Wm, 8. Orr & Co, Amen-comer, and 147, Strand, 


Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, price 2. 6d. each (to be com- 


pleted in Six Parts), 

NEW and COMPREHENSIVE AT LAS of 
PHYSICAL GEOG RAPHY, constructed by A 

MANN, or “ = Descriptive " 
f the ical Phenot mena of th 

i OMAS Mil. LE R, M.A. Author 

Nature,’ &c. 

This work will contain 15 Maps, carefully coloured, and 100 pp. 
of descriptive Letterpress, — forming, when finished, a handsome 
imperial 4to. volume. 


London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. 
: y ready. - 
( By Ricnarp WHATELY, 
FY YD.D. Archbishop of Dublin. Price 6d. 
2, The CONNEXION of ZOOLOGY and 
CIVILIZATION. By ISAAC BUTT, L.L.D. and QC. Price 6d. 
The INTELLECTUALITY of DOMESTIC 
MALS. By the late Rev. CESAR OTWAY. Price td. 
OUR FELLOW LODGERS. By Rev. 
D.and M.D. Price 4d. 


n, 21, D’Olier-street. 
< by all Boo 








Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


Now 
N INSTINCT. 
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Dublin: London: Wm. §. 


Orr & Co. 
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Price 18, es ach, with Ilustr: ations, 
ORSES; their Varieties— Breeding —and 


Management. in Health and Di 
By Li. D. RICHAK 






By the same Author, 
OGS; their Origin and Varieties—Directions as 
. to the ir General Ma nnagement—and Simple Instructions as 
to their Treatment under Disease. 


JIGS; their Origin and Vesietion-. Samngunent 
with a View Teg | and Treatment under Disease. Also, 
Plain Directions relative to the me on approved modes of Curing 





and Preserving their Flesh. 


-| | 


EES: the HIVE and the HONEY-BEE; 
with plain Directions for obtaining a consider: i 
Income from this branch of Rural Economy, Also, an 4 
the Diseases of Bees, and their Remedies, and Remarks as to their 
Enemies, and the best mode of protecting the Hives from their 
attac New edition, revised. 








YESTS of the FARM ; with Instructions for their 

.  Extirpation: being a Manual of Plain Directions for the 
certain Destruction of every description of Vermin, With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 


po™ ESTIC FOWL, their Natural History— 
Breeding—Rearing—and Genera] Management. 3rd edition, 
revised and improved. 

Dublin: James M’Glashan, 21, D’Olier-street. 
147, Strand, London. _ Sold by i Booksellers. 


Wm. §. Orr & Co. 








Just pub tiehed, “oak a ee ae mahogany b OX, price 258., 
a cheaper set 
IRYFF EL’S ‘CALCU LA’ if ING ‘Cc UBES: aset 
of 100 polished Cubes of 10 different colours, accompanied 
with a Book of Instructions for their use. 

“The plan is very efticacious, will save much trouble, make 
many good arithmeticians, and prepare the mind for. = nang 
ment of more advanced mathematical knowledge.”— 

“ By the help of this ingenious apparatus, we believe ‘that a child 

could not only learn arithmetic with rapidity, but also without 
that heartbreaking difficulty and disgust that keep back children, 
who are dull at the particular study. In all it must promote the 
developement of distinct arithmetical ideas.”—Spectator. 

Sold by Ackermann & Co. 96, Rtrend, whe supply the Trade; or 
Ackermann, 191, Regent-street ; Vart a, Eaeeee T. Cundal), 12, 
Old Bond-street; Spurin (la ate E din’ 3), New Bond-street ; 
Miller, 32, Lowndes- street, Belgrave square; Grant & Grifliths, 
corne’ of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


NDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Price 3s. 6d. Six Engravings, 
- EAVEN’S ANTIDOTE to the CURSE of 
LABOUR. By J. A. QUINTON, Printer, Ipswich. Being 
the Essay which obta nined the First Prize of 252. on the Temporal 


Advantages of the Sabbath to the Working Classes. 











28th thousand, 2s. crimson gilt, 
The PEARL of DAYS. By a LAsourer’s 
DAUGHTER, 
Part II. price 7d., or in Weekly Numbers, 14d. 
The 


WORKING MAN’S CHARTER; or, 


| The Voice of the People advocating their Spiritual and Moral Im- 


provement. 
London : 


Partridge & Oakey, Paternoster-row. 


BAPTIST NOEL. 








PORTRAIT OF 


HE PEOPLE'S JOURNAL, with which is| 

incorporated *HOWITT’S JOURNAL, cootatan an Ana- 
lytical eeirs of oe Hon. ane Rev. Baptist W. Noeu’s Work on 
‘THE UNION OF THE CHURCH ‘AND STATE; together 


with a sp) endid Portrait of the Author. 
March Part, price 7d., is embellished with the Portraits of 
Greonce Dawsoy and Rosert Vernon, Esq., and two other 
beautiful engravings, and cx omprises original articles by eminent 
writers,—forming the best and cheapest periodical of the day. 

Now ready. Vol. VI. price 5s, gilt, 4s. 6d. plain, 

Now ready, price 6d. Part VII. of 
UN 


The YIVERSAL PICTURE GALLERY. 
With 4 beautiful Illustrations from pictures by the best masters. 
Willoughby & Co. 22, Warwick-lane, and 26, Smithfield. 
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CMar. 11 
6th Edition, revised and improved, in 1 vo! 


1. ove. ae 
and Woodcuts, price 15, clot ‘ees Frontini, 


‘HE THEATRE of the GRE EKS. 

: —— of Ps — lating to the History an H ; 

Greek Drama, ith an Original Int 8 

JOHN WILLIAM DUNALDSON, B. Dien ahd Na ie 
ward's Schoo ury St. mund fu; 

Trinity College, Cambridge. me; ane Seeny Fellow d 


Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans; 





d Criticlem 






NO 





Si 
. & R svinglen s Whittaker & Impkin & 
a. E. P. Williams; G. Houtledge + ind as 
bri bridge : J. Deighton ; and Macmillan & ( 


MR. TEALE'S TREATISE ON mma — 
Just published, 8vo. with numerous Illustra ations, price }5 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on ARDo. 

4 MINAL HERNIA. By THOMAS PRIDGIN T 

F. LS. F.K.C.S. and Surgeon to the Leeds General Infirma: BALR 
“The book before us we at once pronounc 











ne 
good, and fulfilling to the utmost the stated object uf enti Debiy 7 
tion. Students and junior prac stitioners will find itan in? Or, 
and unfailing guide.”— Brit. and For invali ut is repe 
I don : Il : Longman, Brov wn, Guin & oma ear relative ' 
KANE S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY IMPROV ED. pitraction 4 


trange 
highest comp 
bay that the € 
bi ‘Tremaine 


Now ready, the 2nd edition, in 1 thick vol ~~ Ww 
on wood, price 288. clot 


. TXT > SND 1 
{LEMENTS of CHEMIST RY, ; Theoretic 
4 Practical ; including the most recent Discover: 

cations of the Science of Medicine and Phas armacy c 

and to Manufactures. By Sir ROBERT KANE, 

President of the Queen’s College, Cork ; Directo 

of Irish Industry, &c. 


London ; Longman, Brown, Green & 


ith 230 Engrating 


cal and 
1e3 and Appli. 
H Aericultun, 

LD. MREA 
r¢ r the Museu 


EMOIR 
SIR 


¢ Longmans, 








Dublin : Hodges & Smith 
Just published, 8vo. price 1s., or ueninae MINISTER 
IIE ~\LEFELD'S TARIFF of PAPIER MACHE DRES! 
ll Fans teaksines hich ies oy <y = ning the mae “6 Rine 
withenk join, or made up complete, oe lengths, With Biog 


“The frames of Mr. Bielefeld possess the best ch; 
fine carving.”—. irt-l ee rae y mind 
“The work Mr. Bielefeld has perfected Ay one of re 
elaborateness and penaty. ”"— Douglas Jerr markabie 
ler Majesty's Koyal pred Patent. 
The W nod 15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


COMPANION TO THE VERNON GALLERY, 
Dedicated to Her Ma y the Queen. 
Just PR ublished, Part I., price 2s, quarto royal; a proof Baitin 
on India paper, price 4a, each part. Tobe continued monthly, 


THE ROYAL GALLERY of ENGRAVINGS, 
Being a os a —~_, of line E ngravings, from the best Paintings of 
the best ¥ 3. Each Part will contain four highly-finishe 
steel Engravings, engraved cxprestiy for this Work, (average siz 
8 inches by 7 inches). Every Subscriber to this Work Will be en- 
titled to Two very highly-finished large steel Engravings (size 5 
by 19 inches). See Prospectus of the Kova, Gauuery, To be had 
(gratis) of every Bookseller. 
London: E. T. Brain & Co., 88, Fleet-street, and 16, John-street, 
D. Chambers, Glasgow; J 


Baited by M 











Ht 


New York; J. Menzies, E dinburgh ; 
Ainsworth. Manchester ; 3 and of all Booksellers. 


LIBRARY 


EDITION OF ALIs0m's 
PORTRAIT 
On the 24th of this a will be published, Vol. I. of the 


w Edition 
YPHE HISTORY OF EUROPE 
By 
This Edition, reprinted from the Seventh. is in demy octavo, 


ARCHIBALD ALISON, L.L.D., F.R.S.E. 
printed ona new and elegant pica type and superfine paper, to 
range in Libraries with the Standard Editions of our English 
Historians. 

It will be embellished with numerous Portraits, engraved inthe 
first style of art, from originals selected with the strictest regani 
to authenticity and correct reserablance. 

One Hundred copies have been printed in Royal Octavo, forming, 
| with Proof Impressions of the Portraits, a very splendid book. Fer 
these, early orders should be given. 

THE FIRST VOLUME 
Contains Portraits of LOUIS XVI. and M 9g ANTOINETTE. 
THE SECOND VOLUM 
With Portraits of MIRABEAU, DANTON, 7 MARAT, will 
published on the Ist of May, 


EU ROPE, WITH 





ARI 


Author of ¢ 


EN] 











THE ATLAS of MAPS and PLANS, illu Tak 
trating the History, will be issued in Parts with the Volume, 
Chronologically arranged, Price 3s, 6d. each. 

10 BE ENG 
Lately published, 
3 
w and Revised TROP of , 

THE HISTORY of EUROPE. Being the isis te 
Seventh, in 20 volumes crown 8yo., With a copious Index. Prices 
bound in clot : 

All the V cinmes have been _— and may be had separately. 

THE ATLAS of One Hundred MAPS and an, 1 
PLANS, i in size with the above Crown Edition, Pri 
21, 128, 6d, bound in cloth. 

AN EDITION of the ATLAS in Demy 81, Inert m 





f 
to range with the Octavo Editions of the History. Price: iL isd t) General 


bound in cloth. 


Py. 
EPITOME of ALISON'S HISTORY @ 
UROPE, for the use of Schools and Young Persons, in 0s 
| ¥ olume post 8vo. price 78. 
William Blackwood & roa 45, George-street, Edinburgh, 


| 37, Paternoster-row, London. 
— 





NEW WORK 


BY THE OXFORD GRADUATE. 
Preparing for immediate Publication, in One Volume, imperial 8vo. with Plates, 
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TDAYPA TT 7 ‘ TO | ist published, in Svo. extra cloth, p i. 
., ’ y r | . x 1 price 7a G 
mi MR. COLBU RN S NEW PU BLIC ATIONS Ig IN D ARI CARM 1 N A, ad fidem textus 
cS; nt iz Bui CKHIAN. RY ARS TERTIA, continens ODAS NE- 
ain da | teat cUiaBEates ClPPORD ies ai “as 
“ Scho Etonensis e¢ Magistris Adjutorib 
aster of kl +] Ktonw : excudebat bP. Vene 
SE YOTICE! VOL. VII. OF THIERS’ HISTORY | x:iiiaccthhih ets Sou am toa 
. The Fragments with the I ” x complete, are in the Press, 2 
iene OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE, | wittsoom be end cn a astcrshechdirai 
. Bell Cay Is now ready at all the Booksellers. This day is published, w ih numerous I]lustrations on Wo. “a 
es {TENTS :—FONTAINEBLEAU—ARANJUEZ— TONNE, ITS 
IA, Contexts :—FONTAI ae AU—ARANJUEZ—BAYONNE “LE MENTS of E ‘. EC TRO- BIOLOG Y, or the 
8, Price lig N.B.—Orders should specify ‘‘ Cousury’s AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION,” par TH mi TAIC MECHAN isM FM of ELECTRO- 
0 lly of a; and of ELEC- 
" ABDo. que ‘ EK, 'F.R.S., Sur e 
on 
GIN 1 I in , Ophths Hios- 
rma. ROCKINGHAM ; | LUCILLE BELMONT. | ital to the Htssal Genial , Onithalinie Hos 
nex ceptionahy on | acca nen eunn cen serrans . o ongms: trown reer rem = 
of ‘tal or, THE YOUNGER BROTHER. 3 vols. | SECOND EDITION, REVISED, with a Preface. 3 vols. | ,i0"20n4lons nen, Brown, 6 alle ff mg, pone Nevin aga 
AD invaluable o reported that this charming novel is written by a = — 
mans, pdms of Lord Foley.... The tale has the remarkable | a | Just published, price 2a. 6d. Second Edition, revised, 
mans, n cat > F 2 h itself, and as THELLO DOOMED; 1 - . 
=~ on of being as true to nature as truth its ‘LL and the Infant with a 
PROVED, —_ and exciting as the — ~A fic — bo e@ pay THE SUPPLEMENT AND ( am pranch of Oliv vee. By ONEIN TUE tANK 
230 En ge an oliment we can well put into words whe 1 “ The of originality is net gone. he “very né eat little book 
rhs pat the earlier portions of the wor k strongly remind us ! INDEX dv hed bef re res 18 & Mo a . nt Wt ii “reshagat ; ur. If it 
° ” u 7 oa 2 es not contain orig rinal v  B 8 Very eC os 
oretical ang By Tremaine’ and * De Vere.’ "—Court Journal. TO BURKE'S HISTORY OF TITE LANDED | samechoracter.§ Glas L-iminer te claim for the 
res and Appl GENTRY | “Ww e he ve much ple: t mat er before us ; and yet we feel that 
 Agriculk La we have nothing which will hot su ffer by compa. ison with this 
MD. MRL BeguoIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE oF | OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND ; SS ee 
Museug | . Dublin: James M* Glash n, 2 pt lier-street. London: W.8. 
mM: SIR ROBERT MURRAY | Completing this important National Work. Orr & Co. 147, Strand, 
ma ae : 
a KEITH, K. B. | 1 vol. royal 8vo. 25s. bound. = REZ “ ES NEW POEM. 
a | ‘ xvo. price 58 
for la. $d, NISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY at the COU rt TS of THE SUPPLEMENT comprises the History and Genea- gabe 
R MAC wp DRESDEN, COPENHAGEN, and VIENN logy of 500 additional Families, with new particulars re- | RE VELAT IONS OF 'L IFE, and other Poems, 
ACHE From 1769 to 1793. specting the families contained in the first two volumes. diet re ail ov utr Reape. 
Ud | c i ec y, &e. 
» 12-ft lengihe With Biographical Memoirs of QUEEN CAROLINE THE INDEX contains ALL THE NAMES OF INDIVIDUALS | Th tion has the merit of an 
y MATILDA, Sister of George HL. | (upwards of 100,000) mentioned in the Work. | oo . nuded, sae y enforced, 
ra sing : anc iit ate eres wer eau «ihe 
— Baited by Mrs. GILLESPIE SMYTH. 2 vols. 25s. bound. | N.B.—The Index may be had separately, price 10s. 6d. “ There are many deep tho ughts an a superb passages in the 
of remarkable - * Revelations of Life’ drawn from the bums An heart, as also from 
t Hexr Y CoLne uRN, Pr wbli sher, 13, Great Marl horough- street. the contemplation of Nature. a uty @ 
it. pat shdsieseitstainnameaaion cotemnateameaiinin on anhalt sienna London: John W. Parker, West Str and. 
trand. —————E—————E_ teen - — 
LERY. This pam is published, in royal 4to. with Twenty-five Plates, price 36s. ‘HE SEPAR Just published 
| ’ SEPA ATION of CHURCH ; and STATE 
. (Th \ y IP YO) R 4s INJURIOUS to RELIC ION: inclu 
. 8 to G : inc ir Exe 
Li THE SC IEN VC E OF T HOSE i ROE ORTION S al the t Sag n et a ~ - f “ t oe An ti feels Chas knee 
anna ion, y 38 i MINIST 
Patan BY WHICH THE Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 
28 intings of ~ = ep ine 
h r nae 
wt HUMAN HEAD AND COUNTENANCE ODET neuf MAPPING 
ork will beer + + \ 4 Or i as the best 
rovings tin 4 Eaton $0 the C apabilities of a Surface. A Paper read before 


‘ay. ‘To be bad AS REPRESENTED IN WORKS OF the Society of Arts, with Seg eK ms me OR he Construction 


of Models. 13 Plates. By J 
», High Holb om. 


16, John-stree, T T yy 4 John Weale. 

Janae ANCIENT GREEK ART, ae 
——— ral TS1TTTS \ PR T on 7 NT r ,TAMITT 7 Just published, . ice 12 

‘ort, wa’ ARE DISTINGUISHED FROM THOSE OF ORDINARY NATURE. THE Ww ished hw ORKS ae ARG BISHOP 
‘ol. I. of the By D. R. H AY, F.R.S.E USSHER, containing the continuation and conclusion of 


the letters publis hed by Dr. Parr licct D « 
Author of ‘ The Laws of Harmonious Colouring adapted to Interior ee and ‘ First Principles of Symmetrical | from the are chbishop, foren xed by Dr “Bandinel i epters, fe and 





































































UROPE Beauty,’ &c. &e. Library, and some others. Edited by CHAKLES R. ELRING- 
.S.E. a TON, D.D. M.R.LA., Regius Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
n demy octaro, Witiiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. sity of Dublin. 
srfine paper, to 5 The fourteenth volume, which has necessarily been delayed, will 
of our English ale be published shortly, and will complete the work. Subscribers will 
Shortly will be published, require to complete their sets immediately. 
ee . ‘ ae : Pa iges & Smith, Grafton-street. London: Whittaker 
P Al z Vo. Ave Maria liane, wes a 
Yetavo, forming, A ORTR: i} THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 9 EVER PUBLISHED. 
endid book. Fer or On the 3ist Mar: . oe be i aoe a Bore I. J oy ¢ ls., TALLIS'’S 
»pyright Editi 
ee TPHE IL LU ST RATE D AT LAS, and Modern 
NTOINETIE i 1 
INTOI TERAL SIR CHARLES J NAPIER K C B History of the World, Geographical, Politics al, Commercial 
—_ , ° 3 . ° ° reap pe al. History by R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN. Esq. 
ABAT © . Ney DT uthor of the * History of the Britis! Colonies,’ &c. &c. 

FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE THI: MAPS are drawn and engraved by J. Rapkin, from Go- 
aT sal vernment and othe r authentics ated sources, including all new boun- 
LANS, illus Taken on the 14th of March, 1849, by W. E. Kilburn, Esq., Photographer to daries, discoveries, and lines of Railways, of which accounts have 
h the Volume, H “ts t heen pareren in London to the time of going to press, 

er ajesty. aa “gh om 4LU a3 R: ig, eg = be mutifully, engraved d by Wallis, 
ogers rnot, & om 0 2 . 
PUIEENGRAVED IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF ART, TO FORM A COMPANION TO MR. RYALLS PORTRAIT | Wy a Marchant, &¢ coma etiginal Giawings ty Wer, 
OF HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND DELAROCHE’SS NAPOLEON. . n Part will stain two finely coloured Maps, with descrip- 
r etter-press. 
Size: Tex Inches BY THIRTEEN INCHES HIGH. _ Published by J. & F. Tallis, London and New York. 
I Being te This is the only genuine and authenticated Portrait of the gallant General, and will be published with his kind permission THE GOL » —— OF CALIFORNIA. 
— and entire approbation. Now ready, in post #vo. pr 8. 6d. with a Map, Second Edition, 
» ad separ prov k MONTHS AMONG the GOLD 
THE DAGUERREOTYPE IS NOW ON VIEW AT Expedition from San Francisco to the Gold District,“ “* 
an ypedition from san e Gok Jistric 
MAPS ani : . ‘ “ a ‘ ie by J. TYRWHITT BROOKS, MD. 
| or . °c “ ee zo-street: als Messrs. NE . Ca a. 
Béition Pri ests, HERING & REMINGTON’S, 137, Regent-street, near Vigo-street: also at Messrs. GISBORNE & CO. Calcutta ____D, Bogue, Fleet street, 
— oneae a Just publi feap. 8vo. price 
Demy Bro, Insert my name us a Subscriber to the Engraving from the Daguerreotype by Mr. Kilburn, of the Portrait ] STORY “of the y ‘E Ale = ed exhibiting Ge 
ses and Consequences of the va s Euro ylu- 
Price ik.1% 6% Iitf General Sir Charles J. Napier, G.C.B., for the class of impression against which my autograph is placed. tions, and their Influence on the P rogre g of Soc oe 
3 A ER K. KE 
STORY af ARTISTS’ PROOFS. ¢ Name, eit enna ree —— D. Bogue » Pleet-sti street. ” 
Persons, in (st 4l. 4s. Od. 1 Address, won” hy BY _ JOHN BURNET, 
ary n a few days, demy 4to, price 21s. 
anual (Name, ANDSCAPE PAINTING in OIL COLOURS: 
PROOFS BEFORE LETTERS. : ne xple oer nS mn on the T eget ms Pee oa ¢ the at 
3l. 3s. Od. ' anc ustrated by Examples from the several Schools. By JO 
ean - rT Address, - _-— — — my 34 na: Author of ‘ Practical Hints on Painting, * Rembrandt 
and his Works,’ &c. 
PROOFS. (Name, D. Bogue, Fleet-street. 
21. 28. Od. y : MR. H. H ansene’ S NEW WORK ON DRAWING. 
Address 
. a few days, in Six Parts, 
' N FSSONS - “ART. Arranged progressively by 
* PR Name, 
RINTS. D. HARDING. The object of this Work is to supply, 
lW ls. Od. Addr aoe es AF for the Use of Schools, a Series of Progressive Les- 
> ess, sons ba wen a -" ouly to cpa nete the acquisition of 
0 TER a ri ractice of Art. but to make the Pupil acquainted wi 
= ne & BERENSON, the Princip ies on which itdepends. Price, complete, One Guinea ; 
4) REGENT-STREET, LONDON. or in separate Numbers, I. and IL. 2s, é6d., I). and IV. 3s. 6d., V. 


+ . , i and VI. 4s, 6d, each. 
+* The above order, filled up, and forwarded by post or otherwise, will receive the strictest attention. D. Bogue, Fleet-street, 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH. 
MARDI, “AND A A VOYAGE 
TIITHER. 


By HERMAN VILLE, 
Author of ‘Typec’ a ad *Omoo 






[Now 7 
1. 
Robert Bell. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits from Original Paintings, &e. 


EMORIALS OF THE CIVIL 
WAR, 


of the Period. 


In 


M 





ly. including 

shed Persons 
Edited, from the original MSS. 

By ROBERT BF 

Author of the ‘ History of Russi 

Forming the Concluding Volumes 











The French Invasion of Russie. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND 
TWELVE. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE FRENCH INVASION 
OF RUSSIA. 
From the German Vert weer, 
Henry William Herbert, Esq. 


FRANK FORESTER AND HIS 
FRIENDS: 


oR, 
AVYOODLAND ADVENTURES IN THE MIDDLE STATES 
OF NORTH AMERICA, 
By HE SRY WIL LIAM HER 
Author of * kieid Sports in ti 
Provinces of Auierica, *Cromy 





d the Britis h 
e Wyvii,’ & . 
On the Bird. 


v. 
The White Nile. 
In 2 vols. post 6vo. with a Map, &e. 

AN EXPEDITION TO 
DISCOVER THE SOURCE OF 
THE WHITE NILE, 

By FREDERICK WERNE, 

With a Preface by CARL RITTER. 


Translated by Cuances WILLIAM O'iKEILLY 
{On the 24th. 
vi. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE WE + t+ N 


By .,- DER MACKAY. 


WORLD; 


ae D STATES 


(Yow ready. 


vil. 
In post 8vo. price Hali-a-Crown, 


ROBERT CHAMBERS’S HISTORY 
OF SCOTLAND. 


PART If. CONCLUSION, 
Forming the Eleventh Volume of 
Bentley’s Cabinet Library. 
[Published this day. 


In3 vols, ‘post Sro. 
DUDLEY CRANBOURNE; OR, 
A WOMAN’S TIISTORY. 
By SKEFFINGTON MOORE, Esq. saiaiaeilie 


= | 
In feap. Svo. price 6s, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD 
SOLDIER ; 


Being MEMOIRS of the late Col. F. S. TIDY, C.B. 24th Regt. 
By Mrs. W: ARD, 
Author of *i'ive Years in Kaffirland,’ 
[Now ready, 


In Syo. ae e 10s. 6d. 
FRONTENAC: 
A ROMANCE OF INDIAN LIFE. 
By ALFRED B. STREET. 


Ricuarp Bent ey, 


(Publisher in 


A POEM. 
[Now ready. 


New Burlington-street. 
Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





THE SPELLING REFORM, 


Instituted to make the Education of the Poor possible, 
BY RENDERING THE ART OF READING PLEASANT, 
AND EASY TO ACQUIRE. 
aeaillieeenien 
WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED 
In the Phonetic Spelling. 


The Phonetic Primer; or, First Reading 
Book. By A J. ELLIS, BA. 3rd Edition, 4d. 
Mov wird P honetic ] setters, for teaching to 


of small 
of capitals to 


Tale ag Young Chil- 


yn in an “a5 0 ag form, adapted 
B. is. 







Ch: attic’s 
dren, conveyi 
for home rea y A. Jd. ELLIS, 


Original Nursery Rhymes, bei ‘ing an attempt 


to subst titute playful “sense for serious nonsense. 


Fhenetic Spelling 






By the same. 
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toms. 
fur. With a Preliminary View of the 
— Political Condition of Europe and America 
rAL § in 1848. By John Macgregor, M.P. Whit- 
AL §. C 
1B: heis taker & Co. 
7 forming Tur main body of these works has been before 


the public for some years. The reports drawn 

wp by Mr. Macgregor under the generic title of 
’, from th ‘Commercial Tariffs’ are by this time tolerably 
) e 





. n to most writers upon statistics. 
— vaongh i is quite true that Ps voluminous 
state papers contain much information which it 
orton. would be difficult to obtain elsewhere, it would 
SIERRA be doing violence to every law of criticism and 
Home, candour to dignify as original w orks a series of 
documents which are so essentially mere com- 
n. pilations. Invested with the full control of all 
19 the resources of the Board of Trade, Mr. Mac- 
4 10 thell wrecor had access to the most ample as well as 
aay.) 


the most choice materials for the elucidation of 
his subject. That he has not overlooked many 
of these materials is certain; but that he has 
done more than produced a curious mosaic of 
irregular texture and most unequal execution 
can scarcely be affirmed. The work before us 
isalmost entirely composed of the contents of 
the official paper which treated of the kindred 
subject—introduced by an historical notice, and 
fortified by several subsidiary chapters and 
questions not very precisely connected with the 
ostensible object of the volume. We notice also 
arecurrence of the inexplicable gaps and omis- 
sins which have so often tested the temper of 
those who under the influence of a large repu- 
tation have been led to consult the ‘ Commercial 
Tariffs’ upon topics clearly within their pro- 
vince. 

The ‘Preliminary View of the Political Con- 
dition of Europe and America in 1848,’ coming 
from such a quarter, and starting questions not 
oly of great political interest just now but 
aso trenching on the ground of historical phi- 
losophy, claims our attention for a few mo- 
nents. Not, however, that we find the whole 
even of this introductory essay new :—on the 
contrary, much of it, not only in substance but 
in phrase, has been familiar to us for many 
years in its author’s various works. We know 
ofno writer who possesses the faculty of re- 
producing himself upon all occasions to an 
equal extent with Mr. Macgregor. In this very 
essay we meet with passages—sometimes pages 
—for the fourth or fifth time transcribed with- 
out the alteration of a word from previous 
books, For example, there are long periods in 
it which we have traced through ‘The Re- 
sources and Statistics of Nations’ into the 
‘Commercial Tariffs,’ thence into the ‘ Progress 
of America,’ and now into the present work, 


vols. 8vo. 42s. 
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> by 300 
Lown Svo. 42%, 


Translate 
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Post = Inhow many other publications these passages 

‘Bj may have been called upon to do service we 

know not; but since they appear to be such 

SRIES of fixed favourites with their author, we fear that 

Etruscan Ans “Wt mild remonstrance will hardly induce him 
dispense with them in future. 

_ Mr. Macgregor divides his preliminary essay 

which, we may remark in parenthesis, he 

In Fou seems to have composed and compiled rather 

for its own sake than as a necessary preface 

to the report) into four parts—‘ Progress of 

Wilization’—< Epochs of Civilization’—‘ Effects 

LITERA: of the American and French Revolutions’ — 

Post 8v0. li and, « Modern Condition of Europe and Ame- 

nea,’ This, it will be seen, is a very great sub- 

ect, requiring vast knowledge and uncommon 

cet. Powers of mind to deal with adequately. We 








do not assert that Mr. Macgregor has the high 
qualifications necessary for such a task; but 
to a fair share of reading he adds a great deal 
of practical experience—and the mature opin- 
ions of such a mind as his are always worthy 
of consideration. We cannot but think, how- 
ever, that he takes a very narrow—though to 
him natural—view of the progress of Civiliza- 
tion. Long occupied with the history and sta- 
tistics of commerce, he has become penetrated 
and engrossed with one idea—and like other 
men devoted to a speciality, he magnifies its im- 
portance. All forces are determined relatively ; 
and nothing is easier than to exaggerate the 
influence of a power which is ever present to 
the mind. The history of religion, says the 
theologist, is the history of civilization. The 
progress of science is the progress of the world, 
says the inventor. The developement of life— 
art—law—everything, depends upon the state 
of moral feeling in the community, says the 
moralist. It is an indisputable truth that the 
history of navigation and commerce is the his- 
tory of civilization, says Mr. Macgregor, em- 
phatically—that is, in capitals. Now, each of 
these personages is right, and speaks truth—in 
fragments. Neither the progress of science, of 
commerce, ofnavigation, of morals, nor of religion 
is separately the same thing as the progress of 
civilization—but each is only one of its elements. 
That the history of civilization may be broadly 


traced in the history of trade and navigation | 


every one is aware; but he would be able to 





render but a very sorry account of the history | 


of humanity who should neglect to consider it 
under its manifold other aspects. Our author 
belongs to a school of political philosophy—to 
which when fairly interpreted we are far from 
denying allegiance—forced by recent events into 
a bolder attitude of self-assertion than under 
ordinary circumstance and on graver reflection 
would seem necessary. ‘This school, powerful 
in the soundness of its leading doctrines, stakes 
the Commercial against the Feudal principle— 
peace and trade against war and conquest— 
liberty against glory; and while thus fighting 
the battle of great truths against potent tra- 
ditions, is pardonably apt to claim for its own 
principles a larger acknowledgment than can 
fairly be granted to them by the unimpassioned 
looker on. 

Thus, we are told in the course of Mr. Macgre- 
gor’s sketch of commercial history, that ‘‘ amidst 
all the barbarous turmoils of Europe during the 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
we find that it was the fisheries, the navigation, 
and the trade which had struggled through the 
middle ages, that originated the spirit of liberty 
and intelligence which has civilized Europe—that 
is civilizing, and will civilize the whole world.” 
But here we are compelled to challenge an asser- 
tion which appears entirely to confound effects 
with their causes. Does not Mr. Macgregor see 
that the same indomitable energy, the indivi- 
dual will, the love of adventure and personal 
freedom which made nations free, made them 
also navigators and merchants? Indeed, we ask 
no other evidence than is contained in his own 
volumes to prove how ill-grounded is the as- 
sumption that the spirit of trade originated the 
love of liberty. Does he not tell us in this very 
essay that “it was to enjoy freedom that the 
fishermen who founded Venice fled from the 
northern barbarians to sterile, sandy or marshy 
islands in the Adriatic”? This one fact—not 
incorrectly stated—is surely enough to sug- 
gest that some principle more powerful, more 
spiritual than the desire to fish, to navigate, and 
to trade operated to induce the inhabitants of 
Aquileia and other Lombardic cities to settle 
upon those islands; namely, that which Mr. 





Macgregor would consider a consequence of 
such settlement—love of independence. He 
also tells us that it was to enjoy freedom that 
the ‘‘traders and fishermen of the Low Countries 
founded in a country difficult of access, and 
without minerals or building materials, the 
navigation, fleets, and commerce of Holland.” 
The fact is, however, clearly against the prin- 
ciple of his historical philosophy : for according 
to that, the navigation, fleets and commerce 
should have produced the love of freedom,—not 
vice versd. Mr. Macgregor’s theory contradicts, 
as we see, his knowledge:—and whatever is 
true in that theory we think not well stated. A 
maritime position does not always induce trad- 
ing desires—for many islands are entirely de- 
voted to agriculture or fishing; and commerce 
does not, in the absence of other causes, pro- 
duce civilization—for the Malays and the Chi- 
nese are inveterate traders, yet they are far from 
having attained to either the civil liberty of 
the Swiss or the civilization of the French. The 
Portuguese are a nation of traffickers, and they 
have a first-rate maritime position; but how 
does their civilization correspond? There is not 
a better situation in the world for trade than 
Brazil; but that magnificent country will not 
bear a moment’s comparison with Massachu- 
setts. Who will say that commerce created the 
free institutions of England? On the contrary, 
is itnot obvious to the most superficial student of 
our history that our free institutions fostered 
and developed the trading spirit? When we 
would find the causes of the ‘‘ Progress of Civi- 
lization’”’ we must go deeper than to the mate- 
rial wants of mankind—without, however, over- 
looking their importance: to the sentiments, 
sympathies, convictions, feelings, passions,—in 
a word, to the mental and moral organization 
of races. 

We cannot follow Mr. Macgregor through 
the entire course of his survey. Substantially, 
we think his account of the present condition 
of Europe and America exact and discrimi- 
nating.—Come we at once to the new matter 
respecting Germany. We agree with him that 
the present state of that country is the most in- 
teresting spectacle which Europe has presented 
since the time of the first French Revolution. 
That peculiar circumstances have made com- 
mercial interests appear to play an important 
part in the great drama now in process of enact- 
ment in the Vaterland, we are also willing to 
admit: though we cannot attach even to the 
institution of the Zollverein the idea of supreme 
importance in the face of our knowledge of the 
two great facts—Ist, that Prussia projected that 
Customs League simply as a political agent where- 
with to counteract the superior influence of Aus- 
tria in the Germanic Confederation; and 2ndly, 
that the desire for union now agitating the Ger- 
man mind—like the similar tendencies mani- 
fested in Italy, Sclavonia, and elsewhere —is 
almost wholly a moral and intellectual movement, 
originating rather in the elementary harmonies 
of race, language, and national characteristics, 
than in the hope or thought of money advantages 
—in fact, rather involving the questions of liberty 
and national importance in the European 
system than those of a public or private eco- 
nomy. What Mr. Macgregor says has its signi- 
ficance nevertheless.— 

“When that extraordinary union of mutual in- 
tercourse, called the Zoll-Verein, became, in the 
phraseology of diplomacy, un fait accompli—that is 
to say, a practical operating reality—it then appeared 
evident to us that this social and commere‘al union 
formed, with regard to the near future of Germany, a 
great political fact, which, if wisely directed, could 
not fail to become the widest, and, in its influence, 
the most lasting blessing ever shed over that country. 
It constituted an union of material and moral ia- 
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terests, by removing all the social and commercial 
barriers that had existed from the shores of the Baltic 


to the frontiers of Bohemia, the Tyrol, and Switzer- 
land,—from the eastern boundaries of France and 
Belgium to the western limits of Russian Poland. 
The more we examined the whole history of the 
German people — their separate governments, the 
progress of intelligence, and the reproduction of the 
Penny Magazines, and similar works, at Leipzig, 
which were rapidly disseminated even over Austria 
—we saw clearly that the reign of the despotism of 
Sear was coming to an end. Of this reign, Francis I. 
of Austria was the last monarchical type. He shud- 
dered, before his departure from amid the sovereigns 
of the earth, in the belief of the fulfilment of the 
dictum, ‘ Aprés moi le déluge ;? and he wailed, in the 
bitterness of anguish, ‘ Alles ist verloren! alles ist 
werloren !’ (‘ All is lost! all is lost!*) His death, 
and the institution of the Zoll-Verein, occurred 
nearly at the same time. The reign of true practical 
civil and religious liberty — not, we trust, that of 
administrative impracticabilitv—began at the same 
date to dawn over Germany !”’ 

Hereupon, Mr. Macgregor enters into the 
politico-financial history of Austria from that 
time to the present :—and this sketch, brief but 
perspicuous, is about the most interesting part 
of the work. In attributing the misfortunes of 
Austria to material causes, our author is nearer 
right than in so dealing with the history of other 
lands; for it has long tried to banish ideas, and 
base its power upon material interests. — 

“ With the good intentions of a liberal! and ardent 
mind, but not of a sufficiently matured or sound 
judgment, Joseph IT. enfeebled his country by the 
false commercial and financial legislation which he 
directed his minister, Prince Kaunitz, to enforce. 
He subjected Austria, in consequence, to all the 
misfortunes that an empty and bankrupt treasury 
are sure to bring upon nations as well as upon indi- 
viduals. A rigorous system, nearly in every respect 
prohibitory, was enforced by that sovereign. An 
expensive army of preventive custom-house agents 
was stationed around the frontiers, and monopolies 
of trade and manufactures, to be carried on by go- 
vernment or by individuals, were established. 
these, the monopoly of sugar granted to certain in- 
dividuals, and the monopolies of salt and tohacco, as 
managed by the corrupt employés of the Hofkammer 
(finance department), were the most ruinous to the 
treasury. ‘The misfortunes of Austria are far more 
attributable to this system, which remained 
changed until 1836-7-8, than even to an unconstitu- 
tional government. The late revolution, for we can- 
not consider it under any other term, was caused by 
the denial of those political and representative rights, 
which the progress of civilisation, and the diffusion 
of knowledge among the middle and industrious, 
rendered it impossible, either for the sovereign or the 
aristocracy, longer to withhold.” 

The wars against France emptied the imperial 
treasury. So-called voluntary contributions 
were then demanded. The silver and gold were 
taken from the churches. The currency was 
debased to half its nominal value. The expor- 
tation of the precious metals was prohibited. 
Compulsory loans were exacted and enormous 
taxes levied. But all these extortions were not 
enough. Count Wallis was called to the ministry 
of Finance ; and his coup d'état, which received 
the Imperial sanction, is now matter of his- 
tory.— 

“On the 11th of February, 1811, the orders were 
printed with the greatest secres) in the imperi l 
printing-oftice; a copy of the warrant was sent sealed 
to all the governors of the empire, who were to open 
it at the same hour, on the 15th of March, 1911; 
these orders were instantly to be acted upon, without 
remonstrance, and without the assent of the States ; 
and they were promulgated amidst the roll of military 
drums. This master-stroke consisted in the substi- 
tution of quittances for bank-notes, so that FIVE 
FLORINS of the latter were paid by ONE FLORIN of the 
former, in all public and privat The 
whole financial system ie empire was thus 
changed; the usual notion of right and property was 
entirely violated by a general national bankruptey. 
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from 250 to 100. 
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The war of 1813 drew forth a fresh issue of 
212,000,000f1. in paper, besides anticipation-scheine 
(notes issued to be paid by anticipated funds) to 
three times that amount. When Count Stadion 
suceceded Count Wallis, the paper money became 
so valueless that he found it necessary to reduce it 
In consequence, the property of 
minors, hospitals, all institutions, and capitalists, was 
reduced from one hundred to twenty by Wallis, and 
from twenty to eight by Stadion—that is, in the two 
national bankruptcies, creditors of all kinds reeeived 
only eight florins in state paper for every hundred due 
to them in silver. Yet all this was of no comparison 
to the corruption of morals introduced amongst the 
people. Every one endeavoured by all or any 
means to make up for his unmerited loss. The per- 
manent disadvantage to the state was still greater. 
It was compelled to borrow, after the peace, first 
20,000,000, and afterwards 38,000,000 from Roths- 
child, and soon after, nearly as much from other | 
contractors. In 1831 a loan of near 100,000,000 | 
florins was contracted; and unfortunately the ex- 
penditure of Austria has ever since exceeded the 
receipts.” 

Dishonesty like this, whether in nations or | 
in individuals, is sure ultimately to recoil on 
those who are guilty of it. If in this instance 
the sins of the imperial cabinet should lead to 
the independence and regeneration of Italy, the | 
sufferings which they have caused will not have 
been endured in vain.—Mr. Macgregor, speak- 
ing from intimate knowledge of the people of | 
Northern Italy, remarks :— 

“On further reviewing the social, political, and 
administrative condition of Italy, we found among 
the middle and upper classes in Piedmont, intelli- 
gence, a silent spirit of discontent, and a yearning 
for civil liberty; we found distrust of, and antipathy 
to, Austria, in Lombardy; we discovered that this 
distrust of foreigners, and of the future, which in 
Lombardy had in families become hereditary, made 
the rich proprietors, and others who had more or 
less of wealth, misers, and paralysed enterprising 
undertakings: and it also became evident to us that 
the middle and labouring classes were uneasy and 
discontented, and only kept in their apparently | 
loval state, and in silent non-resistance, by the pre- 
sence of an Austiian police and army. In Venctia, 
historical traditions were by no means obliterated — 
neither the middle nor higher classes speke openly ; 















































































; 
for there, also, was an Austrian army and police,— 
and there was no open sympathies, advisings, or | 

inings, openly expressed hetween either Naples, 
Rome, or Tuscany and Northern Italy. So the 
people were quiet, and their tranquillity was mis- 
taken jor a loyalty to Austria, which never had an 
existence. They did not clamour, but they read 
and they thought, and they hoped that Louis Phi- 
lippe would die, or cease to reign; and that when 
Prince Metternich was no more, Austria would 
possess no intellect for imperial administration. The | 
same sentiments prevailed in Modena, Luc¢a, Parma, 
and the Legations.” 

Iiere we must cease. The essay contains 
much more to which we would willingly have 
directed attention. But we have exhibited 
enough to whet the reader’s appetite for more; 
—and shall conclude by recommending for his 
particular consideration the remarks on the 
present position of England, and on the best 
way of avoiding the contagion of revolutionary 
doctrines, 





Margaret. A Tale of the Rea! and the Ideal. 

Boston, Jordan & Co. 

Tuts book, though published some time since 
in America, has only recently become known 
here by a few stray copies that have found 
their way over. Its leading idea is so well 
worked out, that with all its faults of detail it 
strikes us as deserving a wider circulation. 

At the first glance, the book is not an attrac- 
tive one. It abounds with conceits and affec- | 
tations. With much power of delineation, 
there is that utter absence of artistic taste 


which is so conspicuous in American works. 


| of the society and manners of the outlyi 
| towns and districts in those days. 


| and they sink into her heart, and fill her 
| strange wondering delight, long before hg 


| piper glided, weet weeting, along the shore ; she 


- ; - eee 
| and watered cider in a curious cherry bow! and spo0 


| looked into the heavens; she opened her eam! 


| child.” 


The story is not well put together; ye 
the reader is fairly embarked in jt ei " 
till the close—and will be apt to wien . 
more than once. Possibly had the author , 
more alive to all that the artificial nature gf 
work of fiction requires, he might not “ene 
the courage to carry his undertaking to ian 
He might have taken fright at his own breach 
of conventionality,—and, like a sleep-wa . 
aroused in the midst of his dangerous trave 
have fallen a victim to the sudden conscious, 
of his position. ; 
The period in which the work js laid j 
immediately after the War of Independen 
The book bears the impress of a new country 
and is full of rough, uncivilized but Vigoras 
Life. And in this world, Life is the 


misdeme: 
toxicatior 
sullen, W 
4 almost 
fortunes.’ 
with all t 


| thing needful :—where that is found, all oti smoking 
things may be added. The leading idea whilll pipe to te 
| the book seems intended to expound, jis, tha is harsh, 
| the surest way to degrade men is to make thelll however, 
| fancy themselves degraded: that so long ail touches 0 
that belief does not poison the sources of aie from hat 


perience, ‘‘all things’’—even the sins, fol 
mistakes so rife among men—can be m 
“to work together for good.” This doctrig 
startling as it may sound at first,—is wroughta 
with a fine knowledge of human nature, 

scene of the story is laid in Livingstone, X 
England: and we have been told by th 
likely to know that it is a very life-like picty 
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* Margarel 
is a young child living with her family a 
wild half-cleared spot up a mountain called¢ 
‘“‘Tndian’s Head,” and which had been 

Indian’s dwelling-place within the memory 
man. Margaret is brought up amid the sigh 
and sounds of Nature on her grandest seal 


faculties are unfolded to understand what j 
passing around her. She is about four yea 
old when the story commences; and has be 
taken by her brother Chillion to sail in } 
canoe on the great “‘ Pond” near their house, 

“Tt was commonly reported that the ‘ Pond'h 
no bottom, and an undefinable awe possessed th 
minds of people about it; but this Margaret was ts 


| young to feel. She took delight in skimming acn heroine g 
the top of that dark-deep mystery. * * Reachia A quaint 
the opposite shore, Chillion drew up his boat, a cr 

‘ . ° ulm way, tea 
went to a rock where he set himself to catch fish w atte (I 
along pole. Margaret played with her canoe, a — 

eI 4 va ‘atin be will n 


turned into a recess where the trees and rocks da 
ened the water. The birds were merry-making 
the underwood; and deep in the water she 

the blue sky and the white clouds. She said, ‘ 
will go down to the bottom, I will tread on t 
clouds.’ She sank to her neck,—but could discov 
nothing but the sandy bed of the pond. A sand 
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after it, but could not catch it. She saw a blue ja 
washing itself_ducking its crest and hustling t 
water with its wings; and she did the same. W: 

herself on a coarse towel her mother wove for be, 
she dressed and went back to her brother. A hon 
rang through the woods,— Dinner is ready,’ hes 

‘ wemust go.’ * * At night, Margaret seated herself 
the door-step, to eat her supper of toasted brown bre 


The sun had gone down; the whip-poor-will came 
sang his evening note ;_ the night-hawk dashed a 
hissed throueh the weods and the air on long, #i 
quivering wings. A solitary robin chanted sweetly 
long time from the hili. Myriads of insects swarmé 
and murmured over her head. She heard the vat 
of the waterfall at the outlet ; she saw the starscm 
out—Lyra, the Northern Crown, the Serpent; § 


the dim evening melodies of the universe—yet #4 
This is all the teaching Margaret has; be 


these influences are so dropped “ through tt 
© ” is q 
porch and inlet of each sense,” that she is matt 
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> chew invulnerable to all grosser influences. 
il with a holy unconscious- 
She passes through evil wi y 


ing it to be evil:—it can take no 
, not knowing it ‘> 
upon her to deface her. 


The father and 

other who had charge of her were living in 
- thing rather than the odour of respectability : 
wT deed, the people of Livingstone looked upon 
om as a disgrace to the neighbourhood. The 
father, who rejoices in the soubriquet of 
« Pluck,” is a jovial, red-faced individual, who 
had at one time lost one of his ears for some 
misdemeanour, and is dreadfully given to in- 
toxication. «Brown Moll,” the mother, is a 


sullen, worried woman, given to drink too, and | 
’ 


«lmost broken down by her habits and mis- 
fortunes.” She was a patient weaver, impatient 
with all things else, wrinkled, faded, and grey; 
gmoking eternally, except when she removed her 
pipe to taunt her husband. The eldest brother 
deere there are gleams of better things and 


touches of human nature that prevent the reader 
from hating any of these three. Indeed, the 
at excellence of the book is, that the charac- 
tersare all painted from their own point of view, 
—from within, not from without. Their actions 
are invested with that indescribable atmosphere 
which disguises from the individuals themselves 
the extremely questionable aspect that they 
dear to the world. 
This is done with great skill. 
et's younger brother, is her only friend and 
companion. He has the soul of an artist and a 
t: but, silent and untaught, he knows not 
- to give utterance to the vague reveries that 


s and torment his soul except through his | 


violin,—on which he has taught himself to play. 
His sweet and gentle nature contains a whole 
world of life and beauty: of which he shows 
outwardly faint traces like the first streaks of 
aflower beginning to burst through the green 
calyx in which it has been nursed. 
aishes, alas, only one more instance of that 
Unripe blessedness which drops away 
From the young tree of life, like blasted fruit. 
There is yet another brother, Nimrod; a rough, 
coarse, jovial, good-natured fellow, whose visits 
home always make a holiday for Margaret. 

These are the environments amongst which the 
heroine grows up “a child of grace and genius.” 
Aquaint old schoolmaster, a humourist in his 
way, teaches her a strange medley of acquire- 


nents (Latin and Greek amongst the rest) : but | 


he will not let her be instructed in any religious 
dogma; so that as far as doctrines go, she is 
what is called a heathen—ignorant almost of 
the name of Christianity—yet full of passionate 
yearnings after that which is the soul of all reli- 
gion. From childhood she is haunted by dreams 
ofsome unknown excellence and by vague yearn- 
ings after its attainment. ‘These obstinate ques- 
timings and gleams of veiled splendour from 
some mysterious, unrevealed world grow daily 
stronger and stronger; until they interpenetrate 
her whole being—and she can no more be con- 
taminated by the vice and debauchery around 
her than the lily is polluted by the soil in which 
it grows, 

There are many graphic and life-like pic- 
tures of the society of Livingstone, which have 


the minuteness of fine old Dutch paintings. Of | 


course, the world of Livingstone, surrounded 


by the unimpeachable decorum of school and | 


meeting-house and regular church-going, 


regards the family at the ‘‘ Head” as altogether | 


yond the pale of salvation. Pluck, the 
father, having once been put in the stocks for 
tansgressing the Sabbath, has resolutely de- 
dared against going to church himself or allow- 
ing any of his family to go. Going to church, 
oT “meeting” as they phrased it, has naturally 

tome to Margaret a mystery which she 


harsh, brutal, and drunken. With all this, | 


Chillion, Mar- | 


But he fur- | 


| greatly desires to penetrate :—and one memo- 

rable day she is allowed to go, alone. The 
| description of her adventures is given with great 
| humour : and the keen, clear judgment which 
| she passes on all she sees is very edifying. 
| Under the irony and subtle sarcasm of the 
| sketch is preserved a fine human spirit, which 
keeps the entire sketch from any taint of irre- 
| Verence. 

The following is an account of what Margaret 
| did on her return home that day from meeting: 
| though the effect of the contrast is necessarily 
| lost because we cannot afford to give both 
scenes. We have chosen this for the sake of 
| the descriptive power which it manifests.— 

“She arrived at the Pond a little before sunset. 
She fed her chickens, her squirrel and robin. Her 
own supper she made of strawberries and milk in 
her wooden bowl and spoon. She answered as best 
she was able the inquiries and banterings of her 
family about her day’s adventure. The evening air 
was inviting, and her own heart was full of life ; and 
she took a stroll up to the ‘ Indian’s Head.’ This was 
nearly a hundred feet above the Pond :—beyond the 
Pond extended a forest without visible break or 
limitation. In every direction, here and there on 
side hills, in glades of the forest, appeared the roofs 
of orchards and barns dappling the scene. To this 
place Margaret often came, to lie on the soft grass 
| under the firs, to sleep the mid-tide sleep of all 
| nature; or ponder with a childish curiosity on the 

nystery of the blue sky and the blue hills, or with 
childish dread on that of the dark deep waters below 
her. 
She sat on the grass with her hands folding her 
knees, On the right of the sun-setting was a break 
in the line of woods and hills; having a sharp pro- 
montory jutting towards the heavens, and over- 
| looking what seemed like a calm clear sea beyond. 
She could see the roads leading to Dunich and 
| Brandon winding like unrolled ribbons through the 
woods. Greenness like a hollow ocean spréad itself 
| out before her; and in the forest the darkness as 
the sun went down seemed to form itself into caverns 
| and grottoes and strange fantastic shapes in the 
solid greenness. Deep in the woods the birds still 
| hooted and sang unweariedly: the cawing of crows, 
| the tinkle of bells, and the lowing of cattle were dis- 
tinctly audible; swarms of flies skirmished in the 
| sunbeams before her eyes; in the grass crickets sang; 


| a rich fresh smell from the water, the woods, the | 


wild flowers, floated up and regaled her senses.— 
The surface of the Pond as the sun receded broke 
into gold ripples, deepening gradually into carmine 
and vermillion, Between her eye and the horizon 
was suspended a table-like form of illuminated mist 
—a bridge of visible sun-beams reaching to the 
ground. The clouds which had spent their Sabbath 
their own way came to behold the sunset ; some in 
| long tapering bands, some in flocky rosettes, and 
some in broad many folded collops. They showed 


all colours—rose, pink, violet and crimson; and the | 


sky about the sun weltered in ruddiness whilst the 
opposite side of the heavens threw back a purple 
glow. She saw the sun sink half below the horizon; 
Pond withdraw—the bridge of light disappear, and 
the hollows grow darkerand darker. The little rose- 
coloured clouds melted away in their evening joy, 
and went up to rest in the dark unfathomable 
chambers of the heavens. The broad massive clouds 
grew darker and dimmer, and exténded themselves 
like huge-breasted lions couchant to watch all night 
near the gate of the sun. Margaret sat there alone 
with no eye but God’s to look upon her. She sat as 
if for her the sun had gone down and the sky un- 
| loosed its glory. She sat mute and undisturbed as 
if she were the child-queen of this great pageant of 
Nature.” 

We might have found more entertaining pas- 
sages than this,—but they would sufler in 
being disjoined from the context. ‘There is an 
account of a thunder-storm, by which Margaret 
is overtaken in the depths of the forest; and an 
account of how all the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood join in rescuing her, which is a most 
| life-like and spirited description. It is too long, 


She now came up to see the sun go down. | 


then all his round red face go down—the light on the | 
| scared by the ghosts of their past deeds. 


| however, to quote. Margaret lives in a state 
| of religious heathenism for a long time; the 
| grotesque theology with which some of the 
| village people try to indoctrinate her has given 
her great disgust. One day, as she is sitting 
m a favourite haunt, trying to read a book 
of Dutch Divinity called ‘The Marrow of 
Theology,’ a stranger passes by, and they 
enter into conversation. He speaks to her of 
Christianity in its highest and broadest view— 
undisturbed by the quickset hedges of Divinity 
that have been planted over it. She receives 
the Revelation with a ery of joy, as the object 
her soul has so long yearned after.—Henceforth, 
| Margaret has her life hidden in this deep 
mystery. 

It is well for her that a source of strength 
has been revealed to her; for trouble is nigh at 
hand. Chillion, her darling brother, falls under 
a terrible cloud of grief andshame. At a con- 
vivial meeting, which goes on in great harmon 
till they all get more or less intoxicated, 
Chillion, scarcely knowing what heintends to do, 
kills one of the company with whom his family 
have had some variance. It can hardly be 
called murder; but juries in those days were 
more rigid than in ours. Chillion is condemned, 
and hanged. The prison scenes are worked up 
with great power and eloquence:—but are too 
long and too painful for quotation here. 

After the terrible catastrophe of the death of 
Chillion, Margaret and the family leave the 
Pond and go to a distant town. Margaret 
meets with many adventures; and discovers 
that those whom she has considered as her 
parents are only her relatives. Her mother had 
been cast off for having made a forbidden mar- 
riage. Margaret is discovered by her grand- 
father,—who is rich, and makes her rich too. 
The family return to the Pond. Margaret now 
grown up to womanhood, is as noble and 
charming as when she was a child. Pluck and 
his wife become softened and improved cha- 
racters:—even Dash and Nimrod are changed. 
The death of Chillion had been a sorrow work- 
ing good to them all. Mr. Evelyn comes back 
and marries Margaret. Under their example 
Livingstone becomes a wonderful place :—rather 
too much of a moral castle in the air. We 
have unluckily so little to go upon in descrip- 
tions of heaven upon earth, that it is hard to 
make them life-like. Still, the end of the book 
is very pleasing. The leading idea has been 
kept in view throughout, and worked out 
thoroughly to the end. The redeeming in- 
fluence of sorrow is well shown: sorrow leaving 
no poisoned incurable wound, but bringing 
forth the peaceable fruits of well-doing from its 
harsh teaching. This is a morality which we 
consider needs very much to be insisted on, Men 
cultivate Remorse as a virtue, to atone for past 
sin by aggravating thesting of regret. They are 
, What 
a man does, be it good or bad, is so much less 
than what he is, that it is weak and miserable 
slavery to be in subjection to the past. A man 
may not tarry with his past acts:—he must 
not allow his life to be hindered by either the 
reproaches or the applause of his conscience. 
To change evil into good—to perfect that which 
is imperfect—is the problem assigned to each 
to work out on his entrance into the world. 
Nature has no reprobates : in this we rld nothing 
is finally or irredeemably bad. Mistakes, and 
even crimes, are not dead inorganic results, 
to remain in stern unchangeable evil; they may 
be transmuted into good, for they spring from 
living human nature. They are to serve as ex- 
periences, for the purpose of helping us on- 
ward, not dragging us back;—for experience, 
as Goethe says, is ‘knowledge gained at the 
expense of something we would not willingly 
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have done.” For those who use it aright ex- | 
perience leaves no brand. There is strength 
and regeneration in Life—even in the life of the 
moment that is passing away. 

We have confined ourselves to a mere state- 
ment of the leading idea wrought out in this 
somewhat remarkable book, and of the means 
by which it is evolved. Our outline of the 
work and its tendency is necessarily meagre ; 
but may incite our readers to look at it for | 
themselves. 





Memoirs and Correspondence (Official and 
Familiar) of Sir Robert Murray Keith, K.B., 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at the Court of Dresden, Copenhagen 
and Vienna, from 1769 to 1792. With a| 
Memoir of Queen Caroline Matilda of Den- 
mark ; and an Account of the Revolution there 
in 1772. Edited by Mrs. Gillespie Smyth. 
2 vols. Colburn. 

Ir may as weil be stated at once, that these are 

no Memoirs of Sir Robert Murray Keith in the 

usual sense of the word. What opportunities 
for ‘‘ gathering” may have been open to Mrs. 

Gillespie Smyth we cannot, of course, define or 

enumerate ; but the volumes before us warrant 

us in faneying them to have been confined to 
the perusal of portfolios of old letters, and to 
the possession of a history of the poor Queen of 

Denmark and the Struensee Conspiracy which 

had been originally destined to appear in some 

other form. The oflicial letters of one em- 
ployed in such delicate negotiations as those 
conducted by our ‘‘ Envoy extraordinary” and 

‘Minister plenipotentiary” are hardly to be 

looked for in such complete and chronological 

form as would give an olla like this a place among 
materials for history. Such a record, too, if 
meant to be substantially useful would claim the 


editorial annotations of a statesman and a diplo- 
matist, being above the handling of any woman, 
—unless, peradventure, it be Madame la Prin- 


cesse Lieven. Again, there is good reason why 
the familiar correspondence of one holding Sir 
Robert Murray Keith’s position should be as 
frivolous in its topics as familiar. Even when 
he was writing to so accomplished, high-minded 
and conscientious a lady as his sister (whose 
character, as Mrs. Bethune Baliol, Scott has so 
engagingly immortalized) the Ambassador could 
not safely or honourably have trusted himself to 
Boswellize the personages with whom he was in 
daily intercourse; still less to circulate Walpo- 
liana respecting queens and queens’ favourites, 
—monarchs and those with whom monarchs do 
consort. Such home truths are reserved for the 
diary with the Bramah lock which is not to be 
published till the Diarist has become a Shadow 
of discretion by lying in his grave a score of 





years and one. ‘“ Bozzy” and Strawberry Ho- 
race would have made bad envoys!—Yet more, | 
whereas ‘ Murray’s Hall’ may have been avery | 
plenipotentiary ‘‘ primrose” of prudence and 
imperturbable temper—displaying the eye of a | 
lynx and the patience of a beaver in watching | 
the turnings and windings of Austrian policy, | 
—these volumes reveal no traces of such wit, | 
taste, or shrewd insight into character as must | 
have made the man a goed letter-writer in | 
spite of all the conventions and cautions of | 
diplomacy. His liveliest letters are those sent | 
home during the Congress of Sistovo. This was | 
held, it will be recollected, in 1791, with a view | 
to negotiating the peace between Austrians and 
Turks:—and one of his epistles will suffice by | 
way of specimen.— 
“‘Sistovo, Dec. 23rd, 1790. | 
“T have fairly bid adieu to Christendom since 
Saturday last, and am now, my dear sisters, an in- 
habitant of a large Bulgarian borough, for town it is 
not, and village it must not be called, as it contains 


above five thousand houses, such as they are, and a 
very crowded population. It is situated on the banks 
of the Danube, on heaven knows how many small hills, 
with deep chasms between them. The air is excel- 
lent, and the water good, so that in point of health 
it is infinitely preferable to Wallachia—But let me 
give you the particulars of my exit from that last 
province, and my entry into the Turkish dominions. 
I must tell you that I slept at a village in Wallachia 
where there isa large detachment of Austrian cavalry. 
Notice being sent to the Turks of my intention to 
cross the Danube, I set out at ten o’clock in the 
forenoon (the finest mild sunshine I ever saw), and 
with no less than sixteen (not six) horses to each of 
my three carriages. I was carried at full gallop 
along a grassy plain, escorted by a detachment of the 
Austrian cavalry, and all the officers on horseback, 
together with the chief magistrate of Simniza and his 


| suite, in short a most magnificent cor/ége.—I found 


on the brink of the Danube, two or three Turkish 
row-boats armed. and with pavilions at their sterns, 
and cushions te sit on. The mehmandar (an officer 
appointed to live with me and regulate everything) 
was the first tocompliment me ; then an officer from 
the tefterdar (treasurer) and other Turks, who took 
place along with Stuart and me in the first boat, 
while all the servants and carriages were stowed in 
the others. My fleet fired their guns (little ragged 
cannons), three and three, and were answered by an 
old castle on the Bulgarian side, The Danube as 
smooth as glass, and the shore on the Turkish bank 
lofty and majestic. When we touched the land, a 
great number of well-dressed Turks met me on horse- 
back, and gave mea fine horse (all over embroidery ), 
which I mounted; other horses were given to Mr. 
Stuart and every person belonging tome. Wemoved 
along in slow procession toward the hill; and it was 
really a strking sight to behold the whole face of it, 
and of three or four adjacent hillocks, covered with 
many many thousands of people, Turks and Greeks 
in strange parti-coloured habits; not one thing or one 
living creature resembling, in outward appearance 
what I had been accustomed to see in Germany.— 
We were conducted to the ¢efterdar’s custom-house, 
and brought into his apartment, where coffee, pipes, 
sherbet, sweetmeats, and frankincense were presented 
to us, by turns; and Prince Morusi, chief interpreter 
to the Porte (a well-conducted young man, son to a 
hospodar of Moldavia, and who will himself be one 
day sovereign of that country), made me a very polite 
compliment in the name of the Reis Effendi, who is 
the first of my colleagues. From thence we climbed 
up the hill, on the worst pavement, and through the 
most crooked lanes that can be imagined (but on 
sure-footed Turkish horses), and after a hundred 
turnings and windings, without seeing anything which 
deserved the name ofa street, we at length arrived 
(and here ends my pompous tale) at my castle, 
allotted to the representative of the Crown of Great 
Britain.—Figure to yourself, my dear Anne, within 
a little farmer’s yard, where no carriage can turn, a 
bit of a house, containing in all three pigeon-holes of 
rooms, the best of which is fourteen feet by twelve; 
the dining-room twelve by ten, and six feet in height; 
the bed-chamber just three feet longer and two feet 
broader than my ¢tené bed and no other furniture 


| anywhere but large sofas on the floor, with cushions 


(what say you to that?) of cut velvet on a gold 
ground! Never surely were gold and velvet so 
ridiculously employed !—But let me proceed. This 
bit of a castle is joined by a wooden bridge and 
covered passage to another hovel, Less in every 
proporticn, containing likewise three nut-shells called 
rooms, where my chief attendants reside. I made 
as if all were entirely to my mind; and, in fact, 
I care little about the matter. I treated my con- 
ductors with coffee, pipes (their own), sherbet, &c., 
and sent them away contented. I then took a view 
of my domain, adjoining to my palace, and found 
eleven separate hovels, for my kitchen, for my 
confectioner, my washerwoman (brought from 
Bucharest), and a bit of a house for my dragoman 
Pisani, expected from Constantinople. I imme- 


| diately set about improving my dwelling, and in four 


days I have got a new dining-room for twenty people, 
a scullery, confectionary, &c.; chairs, tables, bed- 
steads, kitchen furniture, and every article of house- 
keeping, brought from Vienna, are now in their places, 


, and I, as well as every one of my people, find our- 





selves pretty comfortable, each in his xj, 
I have a guard of Janissaries and A. ony 
lodge near my gate, and who accompany me 
where. All my visits are paid on horseback op 
large retinue, and this forenoon the Reis Effendi 
the Mollah de la Mecque, and the Metupscha 4 
were crammed together, and smoked their pi a 
repay my visit) in my best nutshell,So = 
diplomatic and tedious etiquette; the visits are 
finished, and I hope we may be able to set 
serious business in two or three days. The Ty 
ministers are decent well-behaved men and 
civil in their way. The male Greeks and Tur 
this town are a stout and handsome race of peop) 
The first are clothed in all manner of colours. ¢ 
man has two pistols and a large poignard at F 
girdle, and they look arrogant and surly, 
Greeks wear long Asiatic habits, but no turban, 
arms of any sort. They would be respectful to 
if they dared. The Greek women (not handsy 
and ill-dressed) stared at us as Christians would 
but the Turkish women, of whom I taw sere, 
hundreds, are dressed uniformly in a large wrap 
of chocolate-coloured coarse stuff, which reaches frs 
their chin to their toe, and makes all ages and figu 
nearly the same. On their heads they have 
impenetrable veil of white linen, twisted round § 
head in three or four turns, leaving no bit of skin 
be seen, but the eyes, and as much of the nose a 
sufficient to breathe. These muffled dames gt} 
little groups, peeping from corners of baleoni 
(every house has a balcony) or through half-ope 
doors or windows; not one man either in their cox 
pany or nearthem. I thought I could perceives 
little art in the fashion of the veil; all theire 
appeared lively and of a good colour. But I en 
not even conjecture where the word handsome coil 
justly be applied. I did remark, (and it gave 
pleasure to see a little dash of coquetry besto 
upon a Christian) one fine white plump female 
stretched out bare on the shoulder of another won 
as if by the merest accident in the world! I instay 
searched for the eyes to which the hand belongy 
and I thought they sparkled with soft complacen 
Human nature is the same everywhere !—Novw, 
dear sisters, what do you not owe me for the pre 
ing Oriental description, and all as true as the Gospel 
I am a great man everywhere but in my own dvé 
ing; and there I am a healthy good-hume 
younG fellow, laughing at all inconveniences, 
fired with the ambition of doing good to humani 
with the full approbation of those who sent 1 
hither. But such an embassy, in the dead of winta 
with such roads, weather, and accommodations, 
pacify empires in a Bulgarian hut, is not to bem 
with in history! This Congress will be dull 
slow, but if left to take its own course, I thinki 
issue may be predicted. The Russians are in 
height of their campaign on the Danube; buti 
Reis Effendi told me to-day that the Turks ha 
gained some advantage, and will prevent the fortre 
of Ismail from falling into the Russian hands. / 
not yet without fear on that score ; but if the Rus 
are baffled there the campaign will soon be at 
end, and I trust we shall be able to bring the hang 
dame of the north to wish for peace.—I have wnt 
all this letter without drawing breath; I shall add 
few words to-morrow. Young Stuart is an excelle 
lad, and all my servants behave incomparably ¥é 
Adieu! good night, my dear sisters. 
«Dee, 2 

“ Barely time to tell you, my dear Anne, that 

is well; that my dragoman, Pisani (a respect 


old gentleman) is arrived from Constantinople wi 


his son, and brings me several presents of wi 
fruits, &c., from Sir Robert Ainslie, and a mo 
obliging letter. Iam now every way ready for ba 
ness. My hearty love to all friends, and a0 
affectionate embrace to the sisterhood and aunt 


You grow lazy as a correspondent, my dear Anne 


give me all your news. God bless you. R. M. K’ 


But though we cannot rank this collect 
among contributions to history, and there 
abstain from considering its “ official” port 
—while the “familiar” correspondence has 
laborious liveliness which depresses more © 
it diverts the uninitiated reader—in this, # 
every other extensive collection of letters, ¥ 
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lover of character and anecdote who possesses 
ihe real magnet may detect a grain or two of 

‘ous metal. We are grateful for the letters 
f Marshal Conway ; which are gentlemanly, 
sceful, and sensible, without any pretension. 
; is - of Berlin holds good “even unto 


this day. ‘¢ Dresden, July 2ist, 1774. 

“Dear Sir, —You desire to be informed of my 

s, and I have already let you know it, after I 
P v advanced to Brunswick. Potzdam and Berlin 
uae out, I think, just what you had told me I 
would find them: the finest, showiest towns I ever 
a . by much ; but so entirely outside, so unnaturally 
and artificially fine, and so blended with inside 
meanness and emptiness, as to give the whole an air 
f ridicule. When you see fine houses inhabited by 
fne people, it has an air of grandeur and beauty. 

When a barber or a shoemaker inhabits a palace, the 
hole is ridiculous. The singular rage the King has 
or this manner of building, and the immense sums 
he spends in it, are among the miracles of Frederick 
he Second. His palace, however, is noble as well 
swonderful. That he should, besides all these towns, 
build such a palace after such a war, is a wonder; 
hat he should build it in three years, among his 
miracles. I think this palace, as I said, very noble: 
nd, though not in the purity of Italian, or even 
French taste, you, as I remember, undervalue and 
ondemn it too severely.” 

Marshal Conway was on a military tour,—and 
¢ will make room for his visit to the Prussian 
camp at Breslau.— 

“J got in time to my Breslaw camp through all 
impediments, but barely so, and as it were, to a 
moment. I was five nights out of the last six, from 
Pesth, without going to bed; having only tasted 

pose a few hours in the charming green bed; but 
that was little. I expected the camp at Breslaw, 
having never heard of any other name. But behold! 
hen I came there, I was told it was four German 
niles off, at a place called Schmelwitz ; that the King 
bad left Breslaw, was gone there, and would pro- 
bably begin his manceuvres the next morning, at four 
or five. It was now evening; I found out your 
friend, Count Zinzendorff, who confirmed it all; it 
as at that very place, a small village, the quarters 
in it all probably taken up, and not the idea of a 
public-house! Here was I, then, without quarters, 
ithout horses, not knowing whom I was to find, or 
how I should be introduced. However, there was 
but one way, which was to go on; so I got hacks to 

ide, ordered my chaise, and at twelve at night (a 
ery bad and dark one) issued forth in quest of a 
tmp, twenty miles off, I hardly knew where. At 
Kchmelwitz, however, we arrived, most punctually, 
before five. But instead of a camp, or head-quarter, 
nd the King directing his mancuvres, found our- 
Ives in the midst of a little dirty village, empty, 
dead, no soul stirring, no guard, no sentinel, no appear- 
nce of a head-quarter, not the idea of a camp; all 

emed vanished like a vision. As soon as a living 
hing was found, we asked if that was Schmelwitz, the 
King’s head-quarter? ‘ Yes.’—* Where he lodged >” 

They pointed to a farm-yard.—* Where was Gene- 
ml Lentulus?*—They showed a little mud-walled 
tottage close by us. In short, we found General 
Hentulus, and in a moment the enchantment, and 
ith it all our distresses, vanished. He received me 
ttactly as I could have wished; I was in such a 
bmptuous quarter as his own in five minutes, The 
Mung expected me, and had mentioned me several 
hnes, He was to see the troops march into camp 
Mat morning, but not till eight o’clock. At eight 
pe came out, saw all his troops march in for three 
ars in a constant heavy rain, without a great-coat, 

attendants all the same, and we dripped too in 

‘mplaisance; and what was worse, after being wet 
W drowned rats, we went to attend his general orders, 

d levee, for an hour and a half, as we were, yet 
tbody a bit the worse ; which shows that these silly, 
“iy corps of our’s, when put to it, can bear a great 
deal when they please ; though at other times a breath 
a wind will give one the rheumatism. We are, 
porever, lucky creatures, and in my particular, during 
- long course, extraordinarily so, for I have hardly 

with another bad day when I wished for fair 

“her; and this one day past, the rest, during the 





camp, were as fine as possible, which, besides the | 


sensible agrément, added a spirit and lustre to all our 
shows and operations, which were indeed amazingly 
fine, and more than answered my expectations.” 
There is more of this sort of matter for those 
whom it interests; glossed here and there by 
sparing editorial notes of a Dowager innocency, 
overflowing with admiration of “the good old 
times.” One more letter from Horace Walpole’s 
‘Harry’ has so much of the ‘ Conway-ence”’ 


which the Wit heartily loved and enthusiasti- | 


cally praised, as to be worth giving; though it 
merely contains commonplaces and condo- 
lences.— 
“ Marshal Conway to Sir R. M. Keith. 
**Park Place, 4th Sept., 1785. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am heartily grieved at the account 
you give me of your bad success‘with our ministers, 
on the interesting article of your congé, and think it 
mortifying that you, whom they find so useful in 
their negotiations, should have such difficulty in your 
own. There’s no end of the evils, private and public, 
attending all political squabbles. It was among the 
laws of Sparta, or some wise Grecian state, that every 
citizen should take a part in all contests that were 
going on; but could a contrary injunction prevail, it 
would be well for the peace and happiness of mankind. 
There is an old book, little attended to, though well 
known, that teaches a very different doctrine. 
are the children of peace by profession, and of discord 
by practice, and the whole system of mankind is 
a system of contention. One must leave the world 
actually to enjoy it, and if one has not great care, 


contention will follow even to our rural scenes. The 


pleasure of mutually tormenting seems the universal 
passion, and men affect it sometimes as completely 
about killing a hare, or the bounds of a dirty field, 
as about a kingdom. I have, I assure you, no such 
contentions, having, thank Heaven! no manorial 
rights, nor hunting district, like the wild Indians; so 
that, could we but catch you here, when your good 
stars shall consent to your retirement, and a!low you 
to be annihilated like myself, you may pass a good 


peaceable sort of nonentity ; so pray don’t lose sight | 


of your castle. You shall not want our assistance to 


build or realize it, and people live so much én the air | 


now, it would be quite unfashionable to relinquish it. 
“ Yours, ever affectionately, H. Conway.” 

There isasolemn letter of recommendation “ for 
Mr. Meeke,’’ penned by the Blue Queen, Mrs, 
Montagu:—who could not perform so simple 
an office without in the opening sentence trot- 
ting out Ulysses to show her own parts and 
learning. Next to this follows a pert note from 


Mrs. Piozzi; who was unable to memorialize the | 


minister on behalf of some furs detained on the 
Austrian frontier without breaking out into a 
sparkle of “flash.”” And who will fail to be 
struck by the “ whining touches” of Foote’s 
Kitty Crocodi!e contained in the nauseous letter 
from the notorious Duchess of Kingston be- 
speaking Sir Robert Keith’s good word ?—But 
these traits and passages are to be waded for. 
The staple of the book is, as we have said, incon- 
trovertibly dull: and what may be called its 
thread of biographical narrative, is so slender as 
to be imperceptible. 





Hand- Book of Chemistry. By Leopold Gmelin. 
Vol. I. Translated by Henry Watts. Printed 
for the Cavendish Society. 

Leopold Gmelin, the professor of chemistry at 

Heidelberg, whose Hand-book is of European 

celebrity, represents in a very striking manner 

one peculiar phasis of the scientific mind of | 


Germany,—of which Oken, whose ‘ Physiophi- 
losophy’ has lately been translated for the Ray 
Society, is the remarkable antithesis. Gmelin is 
a plodder in the paths of inductive research; 
anxious to gather here a fragment and there a 
fragment,—to collect the stones—the bricks and 
the wood, or the iron and the cement, for other 


minds to employ in the construction of the pile | 


which is to be sanctified by truth. Oken, though 
in no respect less industrious, is content to allow 


We} 
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others to gather the materials; and his delight 
| is to endeavour to arrange them into the great 
| ideal of his mind—to build a spiritual temple 

out of the gross elements with which Nature 
| and his science have supplied him. Between 
|the workers and the wonder-dreamers the 
| scientific part of Germany is pretty equally 
| divided; and it is fortunate that the unadorned 
facts of one party are in antagonism to “the 
baseless fabrics” of the other. It is a beautiful 
occupation for the human mind to lay hold of 
| a fact, and rationally proceed to examine the 
| divinity which dwells within it. Nothing 
that stirs by its internal powers, or which is 
stirred by external excitation—from the meanest 
herb to the stateliest animal, from the floating 
| dust to the most perfect organism—is without 
| its mystery of forces—its own peculiar pheno- 
|menon of being; and in tracing step by step 
| the laws that lead to its elucidation, the mind 
| advances to those philosophic views and feelings 
| which become by virtue of their soul-exalting 
| power essentially poctic. But the evil of the 
| habits of thought belonging to this class of 
| German philosophers, appears to consist in their 
| involving truth with mystery—looking upon all 
Nature through a glass which has been dimmed 
| by the breath of the observer. 

Fortunately, the disease, though it has occa- 
sionally shown itself, has never yet taken any 
deep root in this country; which has perhaps 
allowed its scientific mind to degenerate in the 
| opposite direction—into the study of the practical 
| merely—weighing every discovery by its value 
|in the market. This disposition renders such a 

work as Gmelin’s Hand-book of great value. It 
|is a laborious compilation of all the facts of 
| science; a work of infinite labour, a parallel to 
| which does not exist in our language. Indeed, 
we do not believe it to be compatible with the 
genius and conditions of Englishmen to per- 
| form such a task as that to which Gmelin has 
devoted himself. The author of the Hand- 
book has made a sacrifice of his genius for 
the benefit of those who have less industry than 
himself. In his absolute abnegation cf self he 
displays a pure desire to promote science and 
| to render justice to all who have aided in the 
| advancement of human knowledge. It is by 
this exhibition of hard facts on the one side that 
we may hope to have the influences of the theo- 
retical dreamings of the other counteracted. The 
works of the two schools in their contrast form 
| a psychological study of an interesting character; 
—and the theory of progress by antagonism is 
not more perfectly represented by any other 
developement of the European mind than by 
the realists and the idealists of scientific Ger- 
many. 

The Cavendish Society in translating Gmelin 
present their Members with a complete Cyclo- 
pedia of Experimental Science, in the order of 
arrangement which is best adapted for such 
information as those who work in science most 
desire to obtain with facility. The present 
volume treats of Cohesion, Adhesion, Affinity, 
Light, Heat, and Electricity; and the translator, 
Mr. Watts, has used a very praiseworthy industry 
and discretion in bringing together all the facts 
that have accumulated on these subjects up to 
the day of publication. If equal attention be 
paid to all the other departments of chemical 
science in the progress of this extensive work 
through the press, the officers of the Cavendish 
Society, as well as the translator, will deserve 
the thanks of the members. We could have 
desired one improvement,—which appears to 
have been neglected from a notion in the Council 
that they were right in its neglect :—that is, the 
conversion of the gramme into English grains, 
of the métre into inches, and of the litres into 
imperial pints. Having on more than one 
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occasion alluded to the evils of not translating 
foreign weights and measures, we shall leave 
the subject where it is, with this incidental 
expression of regret: —being quite satisfied that 
the absurdity must ere long correct itself. 





The Shakespeare Society’s Papers. Vol. IV. 

Printed for the Shakespeare Society. 
Tuts new volume of the Shakespeare Society’s 
Papers more than supports the good opinion which 
we have expressed in favour of the three preceding 
volumes. The student of our early literature 
and stage will find it full of new and curious in- 
formation ; bearing in one or two places directly 
upon Shakspeare himself, not unfrequently on 
the lives and writings of some of his most dis- 
tinguished contemporaries, —and_ occasionally 
illustrative of the usages of the stage and the 
rise and progress of our early theatres. The 
chief contributors, as heretofore, are Mr. J. 
Payne Collier, Mr. Peter Cunningham, Mr. J. O. 
Halliwell, and Mr. T. E. Tomlins. 

The principal point immediately referring to 
Shakspeare is contributed by Mr. Collier. The 
printer of the first, second, and third editions 


of Shakspeare’s ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ and of | 


the first edition of Shakspeare’s ‘Rape of 
Lucrece,’ was Richard Field. Who was 
Richard Ficld,—the printer employed by the 
poet on the only two occasions on which he 








the task intrusted to him well, for whether our great 
dramatist did or did not correct the press (I think 
that in this instance he did), ‘ Venusand Adonis’ is not 
only the most accurately, but the most handsomely, 
printed of any of Shakespeare’s works. ‘ Lucrece’ 
comes near it in excellence of typography, and the 
types employed are the same; but the literal errors, 
though still few, are rather more numerous.” 
Another of Mr. Collier’s curious communica- 
tions is the authentic history of ‘the Theatre” 
at Shoreditch :—of which our knowledge hitherto 
has been both scanty and incorrect. The new 
particulars are minute and interesting; and 
inform us of the trade or profession of James 
Burbadge the actor, the father of ‘famous 
Dick Burbadge.’’ He was by trade, it appears, 
‘a joiner;” and was probably, therefore, ‘the 
builder of his own theatre,—which, like the 
rest of our early theatres, was built of wood. 
—The lease, dated April 13, 1576 (not 1575, 
as Mr. Collier has miscalculated) was granted 
by Giles Allein, of Hasleigh, in Essex, gentle- 
man, to “James Burbadge, of London, joiner,” 
for a period of twenty-one years: and a portion 
of the sum required by Burbadge was advanced 
by his father-in-law in consideration of an 
assignment of the moiety of the theatre and 
adjoining tenements. This assignment and 





| the subsequent death of Burbadge himself led | 


sanctioned the publication of his own writings? | 

The question has often been asked,—but it was | 
‘ a 

reserved for Mr. Collier to supply the necessary | 


solution. 
townsman of Shakspeare. He came from Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon; and was son to the very 
‘Henry Field,’ late of Stratford-upon-Avon, in 
the county of Warwick, tanner, whose ‘ goods 
and chattels’ John Shakspeare, the father of 
our great dramatist, was employed with two 
others to value in August 1592.” The fact is 
established beyond dispute by the register of 
the Stationers’ Company.— 

“One portion of these Registers consists of a list 
of the apprentices bound to different printers and 
booksellers, and among them, under date of 10th 
August, 1579, I read the following : 

*Rychard Feylde, son of Henry Feilde, of Strat- 
ford upon Avon, in the countye of Warwick, Tanner, 
hath put him selfe apprentis to george bishop, citizen 
and stacioner of london, for vij. yeres from Michael- 
mas next.” 

* The fee paid for the registration was in all cases 
2s, 6d.; and immediately after the above entry is the 
subsequent note, (which is important in the biography 
of Richard Field, because he married one of the 
daughters, not of George Bishop, but of the person 
from whom he first learned the art and mystery of 
printing. ) ihe 

‘It is agreed that this Apprentis shall serve the 
first vj yeres of his apprentiship with the said 
Vautrollier, [whose name is inserted in the margin 
of the book] to learne the art of printinge, and the 
viith, yere with the said g. bishop.’ 

“The time of Richard Field’s servitude would 
therefore expire in 1586; and on 7th February, 1591, 
we find him taking an apprentice himself, that 
apprentice being his own younger brother: the me- 
morandum runs-thus :— 

‘Jasper Field, son of Henry Field, of Stratford 
upon Avon, in the county of Warwick, Tanner, hath 
put him selfe an Apprentice to Ric. Feild, citizen 
and stacioner of London, for seven yeres from the 
date hereof.’ . : 

“When, therefore, Richard Field printed and 
published ‘ Venus and Adonis’ in 1593, and printed 
*Luerece’ in 1591, he had heen for some years esta- 
blished in busin He had married Vautr 
daughter in 1588.—(‘ Lives of the Actors in S 
peare,’ p. 223.) The inclination of my opinion is, 
that Shakespeare went to Richard Field and em- 
ployed him in printing his exrliest productions, both 
as regards the writing and printing of it, because he 
was a fellow-townsman, and wished to render him a 
service. There can be no doubt that Field executed 
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‘¢ Field,”’ he says, ‘‘was a fellow- | 


to a Court of Requests and Star Chamber matter; 
from which it appears that on or about the 28th 


of December, 1598, Cuthbert Burbadge, Peter | 


Street (the carpenter, who built the Globe), 
William Smith, and divers other persons to the 
number of twelve, “ ryotously assembled them- 
selves together, and then and there armed them- 
selves with divers unlawful and offensive wea- 
pons, as swords, daggers, bills, axes, and such 
like,” 


employed, “carried away all the wood and 


and in spite of Allein and the men he | 


timber unto the Bankside, in the parish of St. | 
Mary Overyes, and there erected a new play- | 


That 
Mr. Collier thinks, they enlarged the 
with the old materials, and left nothing 


house with the said timber and wood.” 
is, as 
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9 November, 1671) was commenced 
Davenant, and completed by his widow, It 
be mentioned that Salisbury House and 
House were one and the same building, and “wr 
it was called Dorset House, after Thomas Sack ma 
Lord Buckhurst, the poet, created Earl of Done 





by King James I., to whom the property iel”), 
of Salisbury, in Fleet Street, a st rs eee of 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, by Jewell, Behe ¢ Denmark 
ota for certain lands near Crick. cy 
The paper is supported by some curious docu. cher's Vi 
ments new to our dramatic history,—which Ms. gedy firs 
Collier will, no doubt, introduce into the mn ct Dethick’s 
editions of his ‘ Annals of the Stage.’ ' at-arms, 
Mr. Halliwell’s most important communica. Revels, ¢ 
tion relates to a “dispute between the Earl Killigrew 
of Worcester’s players and the Corporation of 02 of th 
Leicester in 1586.”’ The corporation discoun. ff 2 1553, ¢ 
tenanced popular amusements. In 1566 they jy J»¢ P@P¢ 
stopped the fees usually paid to the bearwands of Mr. ( 
who kept bears for the amusement of the which we 
people, and to the players who performed in the old dram 


Guildhall. In 1582 they forbade any dramatic 
performances unless they were specially autho. 
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rized by the Queen or the Lords of the Privy Austra 
Council,—and then the acting was to be wit Mf tlers al 
nessed by the mayor and his brethren only, This J & Co. 
spirit was carried to so great an excess in 1586 Life in t. 
that the mayor appears to have provided Lord § Ruxtor 
| Worcester’s players with a dinner as an induce-  Blackw 
ment to proceed without playing. But the bribe Taraffin’ 
was ineffectual ; and a quarrel ensued, the par- Bi sto incl 
ticulars of which Mr. Halliwell has transcribed theit botl 
from the records of the city.— 4 deer 
“ Willm Earle of Worcester? hathe by his wrytynge, ~ me 
dated the 14 of January, A° 28° Eliz. Re., lycensed } a , 
his s'vaunts, vz., Robt. Browne, James Tunstall, Mh. 
Edward Allen, Wm. Harryson, Tho. Cooke, Richd. fg %™* PO 
Johnes, Edward Browne, Rye. Andrewes, to playe being a 
and goe abrode, using themselves orderly, &c., in jy 2 dari 
these words, &c. These are therefore to require all (y Those fe 


| to Giles Allein but the ground on which the | 


theatre stood and the glorious uncertainty of a 
suit in the Star Chamber. 


The issue is un-| 


known; but the new particulars, it must be | 


admitted, are very curious. Shakspeare, it 
is clear, must have taken a great interest in 


this forcible removal of a theatre from Shore- | 


ditch to Southwark. 

Mr. Cunningham contributes a paper on 
‘The Whitefriars Theatre, the Salisbury Court 
Theatre, and the Duke’s Theatre in Dorset 
Gardens.’ These theatres are too frequently 
confounded with one another.— 

“ Three of our early theatres stood between the 
Thames and Fleet Street; the first was called the 
Whitefriars Theatre, the second the Salisbury Court 
Theatre, and the third The Duke’s Theatre in Dorset 
Gardens. The Whitefriars Theatre, of which no 


| earlier mention has been found than an incidental 


notice on the title-page of a play by Field, printed 
in 1612, and called ‘ Woman is a Weathercock,’ was 
the old ‘ hall or refectorie’ belonging to the dissolved 
Monastery of Whitefriars, and stood within the pre- 
cinct of the monastery, and without the garden- 
wall of Salisbury House, the old inn or hostel of 
the Bishops of Salisbury. The Salisbury Court 
Theatre was originally the ‘ barn,’ or granary, at the 
lower end of the great back-yard or court of Salis- 
bury House, and stood (as the indenture here first 
printed unquestionably proves) within the grounds 
of i 
Theatre, in Dorset Gardens, stood facins 
at the bottom of the present Dorset Street, Strype 
distinctly marking the site in his map of the Ward 
of Farringdon Without, engraved for his edition of 
Stow, published in 1720. By whom the Whitefriars 
Theatre was erected has not as yet been discovered, 
The Salisbury Court Theatre was built in 1629 by 
Richard Gunnell and William Blagrove, players: 











_ and the Duke’s Theatre, in Dorset Garden (opened 


isbury House and Gardens; and the Duke’s | 
e the river, | 





| Ja, Clarke, Mr, Ellys. 


suche her highness offycers to whom these presents 
shall come, quiet and frendly, within your several 
p'sincts and corporations, to p"myt and suffer them 
to pass w’th your furtherance, vsinge and demean- 
ynge y'selves honestly, and to give them (the rather 
for my sake) suche entertaynment as other noble men's 
players have. In wytnes, &c., Mr. Mayor, Mr 
George Tatam, Mr. Newcom, Mr. Jno. Heyrycke, 
Mr. Morton, Mr. Noryce, Mr. Robt. Heyrycke, Mr, 
M4, that Mr. Mayor did 
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It is full 
strange, s 
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geve the aforesaid players an angell towards there ldom s1 
dynner, and wild them not to playe at this ptsent, gj S0W tha 
beinge frydaye, the vj.th of marche, for that the tyme of his ent 
was not conveynyant. The forsaid playors mett Mr ‘The 
Mayor in the strete, neer Mr. Newcomb’s houss, ‘if jn | 
after the angell was geven a bowte a ij. howres, whe Bh is thrice , 
then craved lycence to play ageyne at there Inn, and Hf 1. a 
he told them they shold not; then they went away une sa 
and sed they wold playe, wheyther he wold or not, sy - 
and in dispyte of hym, with dyvers other evyll and pepetun 
contemptyous words: witness hereof, Mr. Newcome, tbject so 
Mr. Wycam, and Willm. Dethicke. More, these ife in the 
men, contfye to Mr. Mayor's commandment, went J "tt of ¢ 
with there drum and trumpytts thorowe the Towne, fi jared us 
in contempt of Mr. Mayor; neyther wold com at fi There w: 
his commandment by his offycers. tion in th 
W™ Paterson, my lord Harbard’sman ) has to h 
Thos. Powlton, my lord of Worces- /- these ij.come, amde, 
ter’s man . . . : . { 
they w’ch dyd so muche abuse Mr. Mayor in the =. 
aforeseyd words. Nota. These seyd playors have the Ola 
submytted themselves, and are sorye for there words ln ful 
past, and craved p’don, desyeringe his worshyp net “as ul, 
| to wryte to there M". agayne them: and so upon gj ’* Were 
| there submysson they are licensed to play this night fi sh won 
| at there inn, and also they have p’mysed that vppa may be p 
the stage in the begynnyng of there playe, to shoe HM rarely di 
unto the hearers that they are lycensed to play by comman 
Mr’. Mayor, and with his good will, and that tey Hi how ney 
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are sorye for the words past.” ' 
Mr. Tomlins communicates three new Privy 
Seals granted to players in the reign of James 
the First ;—Mr. Collier some new particulas 
about Norton and Sackville, the authors @ 
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“Gorbodt, the earliest blank-verse tragedy in 

Jangua e;—and Mr. Cunningham the will 
ps . the earliest English translator of any 
of 104 ortion of Virgil,—and the will of 
-~ Daniel the poet (‘ well-languaged 
Sn”) Shakspeare’s successful rival for the 
— of Master of the Revels to Anne of 
oad Queen of James the’ First. The 
remaining papers refer to Nat Field, Anthony 
Munday, Henry Chettle, Beaumont and Flet- 
cher’s ‘ Woman’s Prize,’ Massinger’s MS. tra- 
edy first printed by Mr. Crofton Croker, 
Dethick’s conduct in his office of Garter King- 
at-arms, Buc’s appointment as Master of the 
Revels, the first Drury Lane Company under 
Killigrew and Dryden, and an old Ttalian ver- 
gon of the story of ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ printed 
in 1553, and unknown to the commentators.— 
The paper on Massinger's play is an exposure 
of Mr. Croker’s incompetent: editorship ; at 
ghich we hinted in our own brief notice of the 
old drama. 





The Emigrant Family; or, the Story of an 
Australian Settler. By the Author of ‘ Set- 
tlers and Convicts.’ 3 vols. Smith, Elder 
& Co. G ; : . 

Life in the Far West. By George F rederick 
Ruxton, Author of ‘Travels in Mexico.’ 
Blackwood & Sons. 

Tur affinity between these two books which leads 
ys to include them in the same notice resides in 
their both being devoted to life in those remote 
and disorderly places of the earth where adven- 
tures are to be had for the gathering, if not pre- 
cisely “ gold for the winning.” —Mr. Ruxton’s 
book possesses the added interest and value of 
being a last communication from one of the 
most daring and resolute of modern travellers ; 
those feats and journeyings, as we remarked 
ayear ago [ Ath. No. 1057], are sufficient to 
pacify those who may have been most appre- 
hensive that manly courage is on the wane be- 
cause of the increase of civilization and comfort. 
It is full, moreover, of strong contrasts,—of 
strange, savage pictures and breathless seenes— 
fom which we forbear to quote only because 
they have already been published in a monthly 
pnodical. A volume fuller of excitement is 
eldom submitted to the public.—Our readers 
inow that the author has since paid the penalty 
ofhis enterprise with his life. 

‘The Emigrant Family’ scarcely matches 
‘Life in the Far West’ for variety or colour. It 
sthrice as long as Mr. Ruxton’s narrative—and 
ntso well written. The author has a certain 
measy and mannered way of telling his story; 
perpetually reminding us that the tale is not his 
tbject somuch as the presentment of pictures of 
lifein the New World. For the rough and ragged 
wrt of existence here described he had pre- 
pared us in his former sketches [ Ath. No. 1027]. 
There we were shown specimens of the popula- 
ton in the midst of whom the Australian settler 
ta to hold his own and to shape his course : 
imide, lawless people,—some demoralized by 
tseent from those who owed their denizenship 
athe New World to misdeeds committed in 
the Old, — others of an origin little more 
wpeful, having in their veins aboriginal blood. 
n¢ Were shown, too, how the presence of Eng- 
ish women brightens the wilderness :—and it 
maybe proudly said that our wives and daughters 
rarely disappoint us by failure in courage, self- 
‘onmand, or patience under hardships. Yet 
tow new is the life and how strange the com- 
Buionship to which our delicately brought up 
wuntrywomen are introduced in Australia! 
~We are whimsically reminded of Hood's lady 
2 Squampash Flats, with her longing for the 
Mtiffest of stiff visits’ as preferable to having 





no gossip at all, by the following ‘description of 
the first morning call “in the Bush.” — 


“ After the few first days’ novelty, and till habit | 
rectified it, the bush was felt to be lonesome; Mrs. | 
Bracton and the young ladies, therefore, were quite | 
delighted as one fine day about noon they pointed | 


out to each other a lady on horseback, in a light 
umber-coloured habit, riding slowly up the road from 
the point of the hill toward the hut. The horse had 
an awkward trick — unless, indeed, it were occa- 
sioned by the rider’s method of managing the bridle 
—of holding his mouth aloft and wide open, as if 
perpetually endeavouring to swallow the bit. Be- 
hind the lady, at some distance, rode a servant, in a 
blue jacket but no waistcoat, a pair of Paramatta 
trousers, without stockings or gaiters, unpolished lace- 
ups, and a hat. * * The visitor hastened to announce 
herself to Mrs. Bracton as ‘Mrs. Smart, Mem—of 


Smartville, Mem—near Ghiagong, Mem.’ Although | 


Mrs. Bracton could not comprehend precisely what 
particular of the definition was conveyed by the syl- 
lable ‘ mem,’ she cordially invited her kind and con- 
siderate neighbour into her poor habitation. * * * I 
am so glad you have come to this part of the country, 
Mem. I'm so in want of a female friend; oh! you 
can’t think, Mem.” (Here there was a pause; which 
not eliciting the expected rejoinder, the visitor re- 
sumed with great pathos.) ‘ Husbands, Mem, have 
got their faults, that nobody knows of but their wives. 
I am sure you must have felt it yourself, Mrs. Brac- 
ton, Mem.’-—Marianna turned with uplifted hands 
to her cousin, and exclaimed, ‘Is n°t that awful ? 
What will mama do! We had better go in to her.’ 
But before she came to the rescue of her mother, 
the lady of Smartville was heard again.—‘ The two 
young ladies your daughters, Mem ?’"—* One of them 
is my daughter, the other my niece,’ said Mrs. 
Bracton.—‘ The short young lady your niece, I sup- 
pose ??__ ‘No, Mrs. Smart,’ replied Mrs. Bracton, 
with a very carefully-modulated tone. ‘ The tallest 
of them is my niece.‘ Oh! I see, Mem; a poor 
relation. We ought to take care of our poor rela- 
tions. Makes me ask, I’ve got poor relations of my 
own. I send home my little boy’s cast shoes and 
frocks every year reg'lar (that is, when I can find 
anybody that’s going) to my sister. * * * Mrs, Smart,’ 
said Katherine, who saw that something must be 
done to bring the present state of affairs to as early 
a conclusion as possible, and had risen and set the 


tray with some refreshments, ‘ you have a long way | 


to ride back, and the days are getting very short now; 
pray make a hearty lunch before you set off.°—Mrs. 
Smart hastened to take Katherine at her word. ‘I 
suppose you haven't got a gherking, Miss,’ she, how- 
ever, inquired almost immediately.—‘ No, we have 
not,’ said Katherine. * We have yet only just what 
we could get into our boxes, coming by the mail.’— 
‘Oh!’ proceeded Mrs, Smart, ‘you can get any thing 
you want at the township. They have everything at 
the stores, from a needle to an anchor. He’s an old 
Jew, Miss, that keeps it. Such an ugly old man! 
I wonder the prisoners some of these nights don‘t 
break in and murder him, and take all he’s got. But 
there, it’s no use talking: the devil's children will 
have the devil’s luck. They’readreadful set, Mem, 
these convicts: you must flog, flog, flog, or else they'll 
do nothing. here’s nothing too hot nor too heavy 
for them: anything that’s an inch high or an hour 
old, only leave it in their way and I'll go bail you 
never clap eyes on it again.” ” 

This is a fair specimen of the not very rich 
comedy of the book ;—which those curious in the 
ways of wild places may compare, if they please, 
with some of the American oddities pencilled by 
Mrs. Mary Clavers. But the prevailing tone of 
the tale is serious and sentimental—not farcical. 
The interest turns upon the mischief planned 
and perpetrated by Martin Beck, a knavish and 
wicked black overseer, whose schemes of cheat- 
ery and self-aggrandizement all but-ruin Lieut. 
Bracton, the settler, and end in driving the vil- 
lain himself into outlawry with its usual conse- 
quences,—to wit, outrage, murder of a trea- 
cherous confederate, and violent death. The 
course and character of this man are depicted 
with considerable power; the author not having 





exaggerated his vices with any pernicious and 
| 


| they give 


melo-dramatic intent. But the varieties of the 
class to which Martin Beck belongs are few and 
obvious, and most of them have been already 
indicated by Mr. Rowcroft and other authors, 
It is indispensable that from time to time the 
truth as regards a state of society in which we 
have so much at stake should be laid before the 
English. Every question, be it great or small, 
of colonial prosperity or morals demands serious 
entertainment,—for the sake not merely of those 
who may be going, but of those also who are 
gone, from us. Arranged, however, in the 
form of a fiction, we cannot but feel that there 
is acertain monotony in the incidents and charac- 
ters,—and that the combinations are well nigh 
exhausted unless it shall please Australia to 
yield us a Box of bush-manners and no-society. 








Ancient Sea-Margins. By Robert Chambers, 

Esq. Edinburgh, W. & R. Chambers. 

Iv is not often that we have to deal with an 
author who has quitted the flowery paths of 
literature for the severer ones of science. The 
temptation to such a change of habits and taste 
is not great—and with some minds the objections 
would be insurmountable. Itis, however, exactly 
the kind of literature to which Mr. Robert 
Chambers has devoted himself that would be 
likely to produce a desire for the more precise 
knowledge of facts that science supplies. The 
popular mind of this country is essentially prac- 
tical; and he who writes for this mind must 
acquaint himself with facts to satisfy this prac- 
tical tendency. Theories, however beautiful, 
finally fall away before the transfixing question 
—Are they founded on facts? Mr. Chambers 
has here produced a book on an interesting 
subject—and one that is no discredit to him as 
aman of science. We have not in it the results 
of the investigations of a profound geologist; 
but we have the facts of an honest observer— 
and though some of his inferences admit of 
question, they belong to a branch of science in 
which the most instructed minds often arrive at 
opposite conclusions. 

The subject of Mr. Chambers’s essay is, as 
we have said, one of some interest; and embraces 
the consideration of those phenomena on the 
surface of the earth which indicate that at a 
time subsequent to the completion of the rock- 
formations our island was submerged to the 
height of at least 1,700 feet.— 

“The fact of the submersion to that extent being 
admitted, several interesting questions arise. Has 
the change of the relative level of land and sea been 
accomplished by an upward movement of the land, 
or by the recession of the sea? Has the shift been 
slow and equable with regard to time, or by fits and 
starts with long pauses between, or by a slow move- 
ment interrupted by pauses? Has the time em- 
braced by the whole series of phenomena been long 
or short, geologically speaking? What have been 
the general and particular circumstances and results 
of the whole movement? Geologists have long 
recognised objects in physical geography to which 
the name of raised or ancient beaches, 
seldom at elevations over 43 feet above the present 
sea; and these, of course imply an assumption that 
there have been corresponding pauses in the move- 
ment by which the shift of relative level was accom- 
plished. The descriptions of these objects, however, 
are rarely minute, except with regard to the consti- 
tuent materials, and the which have been 
found in them; scarcely any exact measurements of 
their elevations have been made; and hardly a sus- 
picion has been anywhere intimated of their bearing 
relations to each other. Geologists have also, for 
, recognised, in the celebrated * parallel 
roads’ of Glenroy, the memorials of the former pre- 
sence of water at levels much higher than the above; 
but whether this water was the sea or an inland lake, 
is to this day a matter of controversy. Such is, in 
outline, the state of existing knowledge on what I 
may for brevity call the subject of the Emergence; 
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very fragmentary and unsatisfactory, in comparison | one: finally one at from 96 to 117 feet; above which 


with the prominence of the subject as a chapter in 
the earth’s history—the chapter which may in some 
respects be considered as the most interesting of all, 
since it connects the cold and remote eras of a dif- 
ferent zoology with the occupation of the earth by 
man and the present races of animals. It has been 
my task to examine the heretofore known examples 
of ancient sea-margins, with a view to ascertain if 
they bore any relations to each other; to follow out 
a chain of research amongst similar, though less ob- 
vious markings at higher levels; and to ascertain if 
these also stood in any mutual relationship: the final 
object being to determine as far as possible the ques- 
tions above cited regarding the mode and circum- 
stances of the shift of relative level. The general 
result is, that the superficial formations bear the marks 
of former levels of the sea at various intervals up to at 
least 1,200 feet, thus involving the Glenroy terraces; 
and that the markings in the several districts exa- 
mined, as well as in the neighbouring coasts of France 
and Treland, do all of them fall into such a conformity 
as to prove that the shift of level has been effected, 
from at least that height, with perfect equability 
throughout. This conformity in the levels over so 
large an area is, of course, favourable to the idea of 
a recession of the sea, as opposed to that of an ele- 
vation of the land; since it is precisely what would 
result from the former operation, while there is an 
obvious difficulty in supposing that so large a portion 
of the crust of the earth cou!d be subjected to re- 
peated upheavals, and yet so preserve from first to 
Jast the original relation of the levels of its various 
parts to the centre of the earth, that between Paris 
and Inverness not a vertical foot of derangement 
could be detected. On this question, however, I 
shall take no dogmatic course, speaking neither of 
upheaval of the land nor recession of the sea, but 
only of a shift in their relative level; and thus 
leaving it to others to settle the point, when my 
own facts have been received and further observations 


From this quotation it will be seen that 
Mr. Chambers is inclined to attribute the phe- 
nomena which he investigates rather to a reces- 
sion of the sea than to an upheaval of the land. 
It is to this point of the work that most atten- 
tion has been directed; and because the facts 
do not fully bear out his theory Mr. Chambers’s 
labours have been somewhat underrated. It 
will be seen, however, from the passage above 
that he is far from dogmatizing on the 
point alluded to. The fact is, that so many 
instances of the upheaval of land have been 
recently observed, that geologists seem to regard 
all indications of a permanent rise or fall in the 
level of the sea as the result of an upward or 
downward movement of the land; and the facts 
which cannot be explained by this theory are 
so few, that they are rather disposed to be into- 
lerant when any other principle is mentioned. 
The facts referred to by Mr. Chambers as sup- 
porting the doctrine of sea-recession in certain 
cases are,—the equal heights presented by ter- 
races evidently left by the sea over very large 
areas—such as exist not only on the two banks 
of the Firth of Forth and of the Clyde but also 
on the sea-shores of Great Britain and on the 
neighbouring coasts of Europe. These various 
terraces stand at such heights as to lead the 
author to suppose that all the beaches and ter- 
races of the same level above the sea were formed 
at the same time. After describing one set of 
these beaches and terraces, he says:— 

“We have seen, that the group of low flat lands 
and terraces just described, is backed by rising grounds 
comparatively steep which would be left as a new 
and somewhat bold line of coast if a submergence 
to the extent of 44 feet were to take place. 
Above this point geologists have hardly ever as yet 
looked for ancient sea-margzins; but it is, nevertheless, 
a fact, that, a second set of flattenings is presented 
very conspicuous!y; the first at 53-6 feet, the second 
most generally and distinctly at 64-70, but some- 
times running up to 85 or 90 fect, as if, in these 
cases, two distinct terraces had been resolved into 


ser 
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there generally commencesa new set of comparatively 
steep slopes. These are ag characteristic features of 
the general outline of this island as the other, and 
though less apt to appear as something relative to 
the workings of the sea, are nevertheless so prevalent, 
that I am at a loss to understand why some general 
cause has not been speculated upon as concerned in 
their formation. I will recall a few objects in the 
physical geography of the country with which many 
persons are likely to be familiar. First, the form of 
ground on which the higher parts of London are 


| built—a fine equable slope extending from about 70 
| feet at the end of the Crescent in Regent Street, up 





| and Peace’—the other, a Kraken! 


to about 90 feet at the Regent’s Park. It is exactly 
such a slope asa tide would form in its periodical 
ebb and flow. That might be accidental—but then 
the object does not stand alone. Behind Deptford 
is a bench of ground of precisely the same form, and 
similar elevation. On the south side of the Mersey 
at Seacombe, opposite to Liverpool, from a steep 
sea-fronting cliff of 70 feet, there extends up to near 
90 feet at Egremont Church, a plain exactly like the 
two above mentioned. Look, again, at the country 
bordering on the Firth of Forth: here, behind 
Granton, at East Duddingston, and through a 
considerable part of Haddingtonshire, there is seen 
precisely the same kind of plain, overhanging at 
the same height a low stripe equivalent to that at 
Deptford. Or examine the banks of the Clyde at 
Glasgow: there, both in the western suburbs at the 
Sauchiehall Road, and in the eastern suburbs near 
the House of Refuge, we have a complete repetition 
of this form and height of ground. Next, at St. 
Andrews, there is a similar plateau, on the front 
of which the ancient city is built. The banks of the 
Dee at Chester are another example. Such uni- 
formities in configuration and height are surely very 
remarkable. A plateau beginning between 90 and 
100, and often found at108 and 112, but occasionally 
entire and distinct up to 117, is not less observable. 
We have it behind Inverness; on the right bank 
of the Tay near Perth; basing the high grounds on 
which Edinburgh is built; extending along the Tweed 
as far as Kelso, which is seated on it; and in various 
other places.’’ 

We must here, however, remark that it does 
not follow because beaches or terraces are of 
the same height that they were formed at the 
sametime. ‘There are so many causes evidently 
local that might produce such appearances, and 
so many errors may be made in measurement, 
that unless further evidence than that of merely 
apparent level were brought forward, the uni- 
formity of the causes producing these levels 
does not appear to our minds satisfactorily 
made out. At the same time, Mr. Chambers’s 
volume is very interesting ; and it contains a 
sufficient number of original observations to 
render it a valuable contribution to the geology 
of our island.—The text is illustrated by a series 
of diagrams and woodcuts that contribute greatly 
to rendering the author’s views clearly intelli- 
gible. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Books ror CuItpren.—John Jones's Tales for 
Little John Joneses. By G. P. R. James, Esq.— 
Few writers, living or defunct, have furnished the 
world with such ample means of judging of their 
measure of productive power as Mr. G. P. R. 
James. Few readers, therefore, when once apprised 
that these are tales on English history in imitation 
of the ‘ Tales of a Grandiather,’ will stand in need 
of further guidance whether to buy or to refrain 
from the book.—The completion of ‘ The Little 
Savage, by Capt. Marryat, is before us. The writer's 
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skill in managing improbable incidents so as to. 


engage our belief therein never forsook him to the 
last. This tale is as amazing and interesting at its 
close as at its commencement. 

Lofoden ; or, the E.iles of Norway. By E. W. 
Landor, Author of ‘The Bushman.’ 2 vols.—Two 
incidents are wanting to this novel—otherwise affluent 
in northern wonders : one is, such a storm as over- 
took the travellers in Fredrika Bremer’s ‘Strife 
Having begun 


| to touch but briefly upon so-called religious novels, 


' With its writer, all new-fangled notions about peace, 














his tale in the marvel pattern, we have a y; Ha 
ask Mr. Landor why he has left out such inte . bt ei 
sable threads from his web, which would at jitical or ot 
have matched and contrasted with the’ “ P sect Stori 
“ screaming colours” (as the German embroider ion of the Ch 
say) of which it is woven? Here we have a Pn Messcre of | 
girl twice shipwrecked; once saved by an eider + Are, the Me 
fowler, who subsequently perishes by the breakin of v These 
his rope; a second time picked off the wreck di wl no atte! 


providential boat just when she 
whirlpool in which a whale has been broken to bits 
before her eyes. Here we have a Polish refy 
banished to the silver mines in the depths of viet 
a murder is committed—and delivered by a series of 
remarkable chances. Here we have a Scottish 
emigrant pastor with a pair of delicious daughters: 
also a Scottish resident, no Triptolemus Yellorcley 
for innocence and pedantry, but a spy and an 
evil-doer,—a harsh, cruel, persecutor of innocence 
belonging to the family of Croque Mitaine—his 
pensities more than suspected without his bei 
thercfore ostracized by his virtuous neighbours; a 
who one stormy day packs his wickedness up, and 
comes out, not in seeming, but in reality, penitent 
clean and interesting. Nor are the tools, Paul 
Lebnieg and Elried his better half, more true to 
nature: a couple of arrant mercenaries, who become 
of their own accord faithful and beneficent. “There's 
some ill planet reigns,” as Queen Hermione said 
What epidemic can be abroad under the influence 
of which writers of novels are doing their utmost to 
disencumber the circulating libraries of their many- 
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Use and Abuse, a Tale. By the Author of ‘Way- Mente. Asin! 

faring Sketches among the Greeks and Turks, &e. ould go han 
—The will to be a prophetess rather than the (Bh: boarded 
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wisdom of a teacher was evident in the ‘ Wayfaring 
Sketches,’ which introduced this author to the 
English public [4th. No. 1034]. Here the dis 
position is triumphantly confessed. Confident in 
her own system of justifying good and _rebuking 
error by a romance of the most florid improbability 











narrated in language which it will distress her to fgram shou 
hear styled bombast—the author of ‘ Use and Migccesswhicl 
Abuse’ takes the field in the cause of Belief against jm the Aben 
Unbelief. She exhibits the bright and the dark Hida of ras 
Angels, as crudely contrasted as they are in the I 4 Solutior 
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German legend of ‘The Wild Huntsman,’ openly 
pitted against each other—the celestial following the 
diabolical spirit from clime to clime, until the grand 
catastrophe happens. As it is our purpose henceforth 













we will only further repeat that the outrageousness of 
the invention is borne out by the manner of treatment, 
Yet turgid and overwrought as is the style, it 
exhibits indications of power sufficient to make w 
regret that the authoress has selected this violent 
and melodramatic mode of preaching the Christian's 
creed of charity and brotherly love. 

Recollections of an Old Soldier: a Biographical 

































































Sketch of the Late Colonel Tidy, C.B., 24th Regiment, iiten resolut 
with Anecdotes of his Contemporaries. By Mrs. Wart, Minn. Our | 
Authoress of ‘ Five Years in Kaffirland,’—Space is fijvee compe 
spared by a full transcription of the above title,—and Hj in suc! 
almost enough told thereby in recommendation and Hid: bat su 
character of the volume: which addresses a clas Hyath are n 
rather than the general reading public,—and is ex Hhinse coul 
ecuted with warm-hearted feeling rather than in Mijai that wa 
nice taste. Part of these ‘ Recollections,’ we ar Hjameney to 
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informed, had appeared in the United Service Mage 
zine; and their success led to the collection, extet- 
sion, and re-arrangement before us. 

Political Animadversions, elicited in consequence f 
the Ruinous Results of certain Legislative Enactmenls 
of past Years, of Measures carried and in contemplar 
tion at the present day, §c. By an Observer.—This 
very little tract with the very big title—only a pat 
of which we have transcribed—is fearfully bellicow. 





freedom and philanthropy are snares. Wilberforce 
and Clarkson are denounced as “ plausible” fellows 
Free commerce is mi!dly described as “a systematic 
and premeditated crime.” He is puzzled to account 
for the thirty years of peace which _Ennrope hat 
enjoyed: he has no belief in its continuance, an 
advises his countrymen to rush “to arms. 

idea of “a peace of nations” may do, he says, ue 
market-place; but that such a thought should . 
expression in the British House of Commons he 
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Fe “asalarming as degrading.”He is clearly 
of being the writer of “any mad-versions,” 
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y herwise. 
-— aie fm Modern History, for the Instrue- 
in of the Children of a Village School—Story of the 
me of St. Bartholomew’s Day. Story of Joan 
Messe Maid of Orleans. —Not ill adapted to their 
of ine little stories are plainly and even fairly 
‘olds no attempt being made to excite party feeling 

“to disguise the real truths of history. W e can 
sommend the book for reading in village schools, 

The Abendberg: an Alpine Retreat founded by 
Dr Guegenbiihl for the Treatment of Infant Cretins. 

o G. Geneva. With an Introduction by John 
rs stream, M.D.--An account, made up from many 

- ves, of an institution described in our columns 
a at some length [Ath., No. 1096]. 

ir readers as felt an interest in that article will be 
ankful to Dr. Coldstream for this addition to their 
jnowledge. The object of the present brochure is 
» daw attention to the subject of introducing the 
den into this country. Cretinism and idiotcy are 
tainly not identical ; but they have points in com- 
non —and early training might prove efficacious in 
qu country disease as well as in Switzerland. It 

agreat step gained when parishes were compelled 

take charge of their unfortunate idiots, and the 
or creatures were removed out of the streets 
sod market-places. How much greater still it will 
ie when we can remove them into hospitals and 
»store them to mental and bodily health! That this 
is not necessarily impossible a vast experience, con- 
yeying from many points, is beginning to demon- 

te, Asin most otherthings, economy and humanity 
vould go hand in hand in this matter. Children might 
he boarded and superintended medically for from 
3), to 177. per annum—with the prospect of a cure 
nda restoration to health in a few years. At pre- 
eat, the average cost to the various parishes is about 
double that sum for adult pauper idiots,—with little 

no hope of a permanent recovery. We see no 
vison why the experiments suggested by Dr. Cold- 
eam should not be fully and fairly tried. The 
access which has attended the experiment conducted 
m the Abendberg is of itself a guarantee against the 
barge of rashness or empiricism. 

4 Solution of the Portentous Enigma of Modern 
icilization now perplexing Republicans as well as 
Mmarchs with Fear of Change. Addressed to Charles 
wis Napoleon Bonaparte, President of the French 
public, and Author of a Work ‘ On the Extinction 
{ Pauperism,’ as being a probable Harbinger of a 

den Age of Universal Prosperity. By George 

adie \Vho can assert that wisdom is costly when 
dl this can be had in change for a shilling? Here 
least it is cheap enough—if the promise be kept. 
hat itis kept we will neither venture to assert nor 
iny—for the simple reason that we don’t know. 
4s in duty bound, we attacked the enigma three 
weal times,_foraging about here and there, and 
en resolutely returning to the assault; but all in 
mm. Our patience was at length routed ; and we 
ere compelled to raise the siege. With our prac- 
ice in such campaigning, we are not easily driven 

f; bat such volleys of words, such explosions of 
mith are not to be withstood. Only one reasonable 
pase could we stumble upon in this “ desert’’ tract; 
ai that was a small advertisement and puff,—to give 
amency to which we shall certainly not lend the 
fal of our columns. 

Trigonometry and Double Algebra. By Prof. De 
Morgan. — After the manner of those who look at 
Me outside of a letter before opening it, to guess who 
comes from, we confess to having pored over this 
tle before we opened the book, to make out what it 
@uldmean, At first we considered that as algebra 

X,doublealgebra must be X X—stronger analytic 
eer than usual. But this view we rejected as undig- 


Such of 


biped algebra, for then Mr. De Morgan, who writes 
logic, and of course swears by the Stagyrite, would 
never have said there could, still less would he have 
pretended to bring the thing forward. We remember, 
now, that we learnt our own algebra under a feeling 
of suspicion, with the little boy, that if we said A we 
should have to say B:—and seemingly we were not 
far wrong. Indeed, we are informed that zealous 
algebraists have said Cand D. Both Mr. Graves 
and Mr. De Morgan have written on triple algebra 
—and Sir William Hamilton (Sir W. Rowan Hamil- 
ton of Dublin—the philosopher of Edinburgh would 
not thank us for leaving any confusion on this point) 
has invented quaternions. Association of ideas brought 
back the intricate puzzle of our boyhood —* Two legs 
sat upon three legs with one leg in his lap: in comes 
four legs, runs away with one leg,” &c. But the 
conclusion gave a gleam of hope—* Up starts two 
legs, throws three legs at four legs, and brings one 
leg back again.” We hope, said we, that all this will 
end in bringing one leg back again—for common 
algebra was hard enough in all conscience. Here 
we have before us “ up starts two legs.’ Then, we 
looked at the book. Trigonometry is trigonometry, 
as heretofore: double algebra we find to be neither 
more nor less than the explanation of recent times 
by which what were called imaginary or impossible 
quantities cease to deserve those mystical epithets. 
This branch of algebra is here called double because 
its symbols are of double description; as a line—for 
illustration—must be described both by length and 
by direction. But, for our comfort, we did find that 
two legs has one leg in his lap. Common, or single 
algebra is a part of, and entirely contained in, double 
algebra. In fact, to our untechnical eyes it seemed 
just as if algebra had always been steering due north 
or due south, talking much of other courses under 
the name of impossible and pretending to steer them 
only in a Pickwickian sense: and that recently, by 


the application of a better sense, it had really learnt | 


how to make other tacks than just putting quite 
about. Ah! well, said we, if this be all, we need 
not have frightened ourselves; we shall in future 
leave the algebraists to coia their own words, or any- 
thing else they please—execpting the coin of the 
realm, 
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ancient German character of the early part of the 
sixteenth century, and naturally desirous of learning 
the subject of the letter, I placed it in the hands of 
a competent German scholar conversant with manu- 
scripts of the above period; and in due time he laid 
before me a translation of the document. 

There is a circumstance connected with this letter 
which is important as indicative of the high esteem 
in which Albert Diirer’s writing was held even as 
far back as two centuries ago. On the back of the 
letter is a note, of which the following is a trans- 
lation. 

Most faithful, superior, particularly intimate and dear 
friend, Heinrich Milich—According to his repeated request, 
I present to him herewith this letter of Albert Direr, ad- 
dressed to Herr Wilibald Pirkheimer. He will prize it 
the more when he knows that I have refused to give it to 
several high personages, because I do not possess more than 
six of his letters, and this one is the more dear to me as it 
mentions more than once my ancestor who rests in God, 
Hans Im Hoff. Gold and silver are dear to every one, but 
this letter I prize even higher, because gold and silver are 
to be met with in the world, but Direr’s handwriting is not 
80 easy to be found, The two Cardinals Spineli and Ursini 
have requested it of me. This I mention that you may 
know how great is my affection for you. 

Written at Nirnberg, July 3, 1624. Hans Iu Horr, 

Thus, as far back as 1624 we find that a letter of 
the Prince of Artists—as Sandrart the founder of the 
Nuremberg Academy called Diirer—was esteemed 
more precious than gold and silver. Upwards of two 
centuries have passed away; and here is the letter 
for which great men humbly petitioned. Gently, 
most gently, has time dealt with it:—respecting the 
frail sheet, which is in admirable preservation. 

I have not been able to discover in the archives of 
the Royal Society any allusion to the circumstances 
under which this letter came into the possession of 
the Society. An intimate acquaintance with the 
Society’s histery enables me, however, to account 
with tolerable certainty for its present position. 
Wilibald Pirkheimer, a native of Nuremberg, to 
whom the letter is addressed, was a great friend of 
Albert Diirer; and it is on record that the artist 
during his residence at Venice wrote several letters 
to Pirkheimer. The latter collected a very valuable 
library, comprising rare printed books and manu- 
scripts, which at his decease was purchased by 
Thomas, Earl of Arundel, during his embassy at 
Vienna,—and was presented by his grandson Henry, 
Duke of Norfolk, in 1666, to the Royal Society, It 
formed the nucleus of their present extensive and 
rich library. It is more than probable that Diirer’s 
letter to Pirkheimer passed into the hands of the 
Earl of Arundei with other papers,—and thus even- 
tually came into the possession of the Royal Society. 
I might, were it necessary, adduce further evidence 
in favour of this conclusion. The letter is as 
follows. — 

My willing service to my dear Lord,—I wonder much that 
you do not write to me how the Puzzle Ring pleases you, 
which Hans Imhoff sent to you by the carrier from Augs- 
burg. I know not whether it has reached you ornot. I 
have been to Hans Imboff and questioned him, he says he 
cannot think otherwise but that it has reached you. There 
was also with the ring a letter which I wrote to you. The 
jewel is packed in a little case, sealed up, and is of the size 
here figured.*.. .... For I made a drawing of it in my note 
book and brought it to Vienna with much care. It is fine 
and neat; and the goldsmiths say it is worth the money 
which I gave for it. It weighs about five half ounces, and 
cost me eighteen ducats and four silver marks ; and if it 
were lost I should go half mad, for it has been valued at 
twice as much as I gave for it. They would have given 

i t.. I bought it. 

Request Hans Imhoff to inquire of the messenger what he 
has done with the letter and little case. The messenger was 
despatched from Vienna to Hans Imhoff on the llth day of 
March. Farewell; let me recommend my mother to you. 
Request her to charge my brother to be careful, and not to 
spend his time unprofitably, When I have Icisure I will 
despatch a letter to you, already partly written. lam sorry 
for Herr Lorenz: salute him, and also Stephan Baum- 
gartner. Given at Venice in 1506, on St. Mark’s eve. Write 
to me soon again: I have meanwhile no peace. Andreas 
Kunhofer is dangerously ill: this I hear by a messenger. 
Jum ALBRECHT DUBER. 


Sf D\ 
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period. The concluding words “ Write to me soon 
again, I have meanwhile no peace,” are sugges- 
tive of more meaning than the miscarriage of the 
“Puzzle Ring.” Diirer had married a few years 
before this letter was written; and all accounts agree 
in representing the object of his affections as utterly 
unworthy of the gentle artist. Indeed, some have 
gone so far as to say that this Xantippe plagued his 
spirit out of his body :—and it is certain that during 
his residence at Venice his wife was not with him. 
Diirer confided many of his sorrows to Pirkheimer, 


who acted as a true friend; and there are letters of 


Pirkheimer’s extant in which the artist is informed 
of family affairs at his uncongenial home. In con- 
clusion, I may mention that with the view of effec- 
tually preserving this most interesting manuscript, I 


have caused it to be inclosed between two plates of 


glass, and framed; by which means both sides can 
be conveniently seen without touching the paper. 
Cuartes Ricuarp WELD. 
Somerset House, March 12. 





THE HOBART TOWN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, 

A school has been recently founded in Hobart 
Town,—the Directors of which, through their London 
agents, requested the Council of University College 
to select a head master. The Council accordingly 
did nominate—from a selection of about a dozen 
previously made, out of upwards of sixty candidates, 
by those agents— Mr. Froude, Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford; brother of the well-known earliest 
apostle of the theological school called Tractarian 
or Puseyite according to the fancy of the callers. 
Since his appointment by the Council, Mr. Froude 
has published a work called ‘The Nemesis of Faith,’ 
in which very strong opinions on the books of the 
Old Testament are very strongly announced. Some 
of our contemporaries are raising a cry against the 
Council of University College as having of set pur- 
pose sent out an infidel, as they call him, to be the 
master of a School in connexion with their College 
(there is no connexion whatever). We set them 
right by informing them that the publication, be it 
what it may, was not made till after the appoint- 
ment,—and that the Council of University College 
had no knowledge that any such work, or any work, 
was contemplated by Mr. Froude. 

Having thus stated the two simple facts which our 
contemporaries have confounded in one—namely, 
the appointment of Mr. Froude and his subsequent 
publication—we make a remark or two on the case. 
Mr. Froude, we should judge from his writings, is a 
Christian of the school which does not admit any 
authority to belong to the historical books of the 
Old Testament, but treats ther as open to all kinds 
of historical criticism. This opinion, be it right or 
wrong, has always had its followers,—and their 
number is increasing. Our readers will remember 
the outcry against Prof. Milman twenty years ago. 
To Mr. Froude’s mode of expression, éven when put 
into the mouth ofa character in a fictitious work, 
great objection may be taken, on the ground of its 
being calculated, not being argument, to offend sin- 
cere advocates of the opposite view. And further, 
for ourselves, we disapprove of his not informing 
those who were to elect to the post he was secking 
of his having actua!ly in the press and about to 
appear a work containing opinions which it was so 
necessary they should have before them with refer- 
ence to his fitness,—or at least to their opinion upon 
it. 

And now, a word to the Council of University 
College. That institution was founded expressly on 
the principle that religion is too important a matter 
to compromise: and that therefore it was necessary, 
in giving secular education to all sects, to exclude 
the teaching of religion altogether, and leave it to 
the parents or thése whom they might appoint for 
the purpose. This renunciation of religious teaching 
and its ground were made the subject of many an 
undeserved aspersion; though the Government of 
the country has since found that there is no way of 
giving secular education to all creeds except by 
copying the constitution of University College:—as 
witness the Irish colleges. But why were theCouncil 
unwise enough to undertake the above duty at all? 
—or, undertaking it, why did they not expressly stipu- 
late that their selection would have no reference to 


points on which they decide in electing their own 
professors? They will say doubtless that their con- 
stitution known to all the world entitled them to 
assume that the Directors of the Hobart Town School 
asked nothing more of them : and we admit that the 
answer is good against those Directors. But seeing that 
in the nature of the case the person they send out 
must be a religious instructor, we cannot help think- 
ing that they erred in judgment when they undertook 
the office of selection. Not, however, that we con- 
sider their choice to be a wrong one on any knowledge 
that we can imagine them to have had. A Fellow of 
a College in Oxford might well be assumed by the 
Council of University College, London, to be of in- 
disputable fitness to teach boys religion in the opinion 
of nine out of ten men throughout the empire. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Naples, March 4. 
Pompeii and Vesuvius. 

Be1NG desirous of seeing what progress, or if any 
progress, had been made in the excavating of Pom- 
peii within the last few months, I ran over by the 
railway at the beginning of this week. How different 
the appearance of things from what I have witnessed 
during former visits! No gay parties, with guides 
and sketch-books, were scattered here and there, 
intent on novel and profound discoveries. The 


streets unawakened by a single other voice than those 
of our own party. The cicerones—so languid and 
despairing did they seem at not having seen any 
forestieri for tanto tempo—had fallen into a state of 
lethargy well suited to the silence and slumber of the 
place. “ Where are you excavating now?” I asked. 
— “ Nowhere,” 


since,” said my cicerone. “ These feste riscaldate,” 
added he (for my guide being in the King’s pay was 
a thorough King’s man), “ruin everything; and no- 
thing is now thought of but revolutions. We have 
not earned a carlino this month.” My guide pro- 
ceeded to tell me that there were seventeen men 
employed in looking after the ruins, and that upwards 
of two-thirds of the city lay still undiscovered. I 
was sorry to observe that some of the frescoes had 
suffered much since my last visit,—those in the 
house of Sallust and of the Piccola Fontana particu- 
larly. Though by being removed they would lose 
much of the interest which their locality imparts to 
them, I could scarcely help wishing they were in 
the Museum. 
| Falconer was permitted, however, to follow out 
another wish some months since,—and one house 
remains with all that was found in it arranged in due 
order. When the excavations will be resumed it is 
quite impossible to say :—indeed, there is no appa- 
rent probability of its being speedily. We hear 
nothing but the din of arms, and of nothing but pre- 
parations for war; while millions of ducats that 
might be invaluably spent in supplying the wants 
and advancing the taste and civilization of a starving 
and ignorant population are lavished on implements 
of human destruction. 

That, however, which to our cicerone was a subject 
of lamentation—the absence of visitors—was to us 





harmonized finely with the character of the place. 
Another circumstance added much to the interest 
with which we regarded Pompeii. Vesuvius was 
remarkably active; and we could see a broad sheet 
of lava—perhaps fifty feet wide—rolling down in 
one direction,—its path marked by a thick line of 
smoke, which as night came on shone out in a long 
line of fire. Here and there fire shot up in pyramids 
from the new mouths which have been opened in the 
side of the mountain. I send you the last official 
report of the state of the mountain, datedthe 25th of 
February :—by which, amongst other reasons, I was 
induced to go over. “ At 2 o'clock after midnight 
the crater made a similar noise to that of an earth- 
quake ; and several openings were formed of the 
depth of from twenty to twenty-two feet and of the 
width of twelve feet. Below the crater and towards 
Torre del Greco (near where Pompeii stands) a large 
opening was formed of the depth of fifty feet,—full 
of fire, which burst out to a height of sixty feet. 





Towards Bosco Reale a stream of lava issued from 


was the reply. —“ When were the | 
last excavations made ?” — “ About eight months | 
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anything but scholarship and moral character,—the | the mountain,—passing near the wood of the Prins 


di Ottajano: in the midst of which a crater wasf 
—from whence issued fire in the form of ligh : 
white, red, and black in colour, and in the fore 
circles the size of a large cart-wheel. The w, the 
the neighbourhood of Vesuvius are all dried | 7 
the depth of fifteen fect.” One remarkable Pde 
in the report is this drying up of the wells: - 
cumstance which has usually been considered ; 
portend a grand eruption. Visitors have couneqets 
been flocking over this week to gaze on the ni 
mountain,—and perhaps my poor cicerone at Pom. 
peii will come in for some of the benefits; for thou 
an explosion may destroy some thousands of duct 
what matters it to him if he can earn a dish of “an 
roni by the fire ? 
Treasure Trove. 

Tue following letter from an eminent northem 
archeologist was written, our readers wil] perceire 
before the writer had an opportunity of seeing the 
answer of Mr. Wilson, the joint-secretary to the 
Scottish Society of Antiquaries—as to the Scottish 
part of the subject—which appeared in our column 
of the 24th ult. [p. 204]. We, nevertheless, print 


| (in substance) the letter of M. Worsaz, for the 


ruined city lay in all its desolation; the silence of its | 





purpose of again calling attention to the subject. 
and once more referring to Mr. Wilson’s letter fora 
correction of the popular mistake as to the intention 
of the Scottish Exchequer in respect of Treasure 
Trove. We have omitted portions of M. Worsae’s 
remarks, as rendered unnecessary by the new aspect 
of the subject communicated by Mr. Wilson.— 
Copenhagen, Feb. 2, 

Reading in the Athenaeum the report of the mee 
ing on the 2nd of February of the Archeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, I saw that 
Mr. Dundas of Arniston had given an account of g 
discovery of a large collection of ornaments, found 
at Largo in Fifeshire. As Mr. Dundas stated that 
in consequence of the nature of Scottish law regan 
ing Treasure Trove, very valuable portions of this 
collection have been melted by silversmiths—and a 
at this meeting a discussion ensued on the expe 
diency of some more lenient enactment for treasure 
trove in North Britain,—I have thought it might per 
haps in some way or other be useful to communicate 
tu those of your readers who take an interest in 
the Archeology of Britain a few remarks upon that 
most important subject. 

When in the South of Scotland about two years 


| ago, a man one day brought me a splendid golden 


An Englishman of the name of | 


| its real value; 


a cause of congratulation; for the unusual silence | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





arm-ring found to the north of Edinburgh—and 
perhaps on the very spot described by Mr. Dundas 
It was of a spiral form, and so large that it had been 
twisted thrice around the arm. The ends were 
beautifully ornamented. In Denmark we hare 
similar rings from the time of the Vikings; butin 
the museums which I visited in England, Scotland 
and Ireland I did not see any one like it. Its 
value was about 50/. The man who brought thé 
ring wanted me by all means to buy it, and offered 
to sell it for half the price—or even for less. I told 
him that I never should buy such a thing for less than 
but that in this case I was not entitled 
to buy at all, as it was against the laws of the country. 
To his remonstrance that nobody would speak about 
it when the ring was preserved at a foreign museum, 
and that if I did not buy it it was going to be melted 
down—and s0 lost to archeeology—because the finder, 
who was a miserably poor man, then intended to 
sell it to some silversmith,—I answered that I would 
with pleasure write to the Keepers of the British 
Museum in London, and that probably in this way I 
might succeed in getting the poor finder, though 
perhaps a smaller, a legal remuneration. But 
already next day, when the man was to give me a 
definitive answer, the finder, who was afraid of the 
ring being detected by some government officer, 
had carried it away,—and a piece of antiquity which 
would have been an ornament to any museum 2 
Europe was, I have no doubt, lost forever. |, 

In the discussion on this subject at the meeting a 
the Archzological Institute, the example of the 
Government of Denmark was cited. On this poitt 
I beg leave to observe, that the government had the 
unlimited right of treasure trove; but the king by 
his own free will surrendered this right for the ad val 
tage, not of the owners of the soil, but of the finders 
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res. If the owners are themselves the 
r if they employ their servants expressly in 
er such treasures, they of course get the 
on. The law is, that they always get the 
0 and even something more if the treasure 
fll value ; yery rare objects, or if particular care 

aod to explore the localities and preserve 
But the law inflicts punishment if 
not forwarded, through the govern- 
immediately, to the Royal Museum at 
im, That only the finders get the remu- 
ye on has proved of great practical use :—and as 
vs games of the finders and the amount of the pay- 
os re en to them are regularly published in the 
- a the Museum now gets very nearly the 
a ‘ the old treasures found throughout the 


Iam, &e. J. H. Worsa. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

cht that we should obviate a possible mis- 
spprchension which may arise from the terms used 
- our correspondent Brevipen when he speaks of 
05,0000. having been “ expended on the production 
sfletter A” in the Catalogue of the British Museum. 
What Brevipen means to say 18, that although 
30002, have been already expended on the work, 
the public having as yet nothing moreto show for their 
money than letter A. Before letter A could be 
ated, it is probable that a large portion of the 
tiles for the whole Catalogue must have been pre- 
pared. The cost of this work is of course, not, then 
in be carried to the account of letter A—nor is 
930901, to bemultiplied by the letters of thealphabet 
to represent the ultimate cost of the whole Catalogue. 
Aj) this we presume is obvious enough : but the 
lems used by our correspondent are not clear if it 
he not so—and it is proper to avoid the risk of mis- 
nception. 
Government consented on Thursday last to the 
hppointment of a select committee of inquiry into 
be best means of extending the establishment of | 
iivaries freely open to the public. This is an im- 

nt commission, and its proceedings will be 


Iris ri 





Members of St. John’s College for the purpose 
tf a prize to be called the Adams Prize, 
fir the best Essay on some subject of Pure Ma- 
ics, Astronomy, or other branch of Natural 
Philosophy, the Prize to be given once in two 
rar, and to be open to the competition of all 
persons who have at any time been admitted toa 
Degree in that University,—the examiners have now 
ren notice that the subject for the first Prize is,— 
‘The Theory of the long inequality of Uranus and 
Neptune, depending on the near commensurability 
their mean motions.” The following directions 
accompany the notice: — 
The candidates are required to carry the investigation to 
it least) terms of the second order with respect to the 
tecentricities, and to calculate from the best data hitherto 
hmished by observation, the numerical values of the co- 
ticients in the expressions for the variations of the elements 
«the orbits. The Problem will be considered to be solved 
nthe most complete manner by taking account of terms of 
be third order of eccentricities, and calculating the effect 
ui the more important terms involving the squares of the 
Gurbing forces. Great importance will be attached by 
te Examiners to an elucidation, drawn from dynamical 
tnsiderations, of any steps of the analytical processes; and 
bore especially, to a clear exposition, apart from the sym- 
lie reasoning, of the mode in which the forces produce | 
te results arrived at. It is desired that the Essay may be 
by a statement of the course of the investigation 
ad of the principal heads under which the subject is | 
‘ated, with a summary of the results. | 
The successful candidate will receive about 1304. | 
He is required to print the essay at his own expense, 
4 to present a copy to the University Library, to 
te Library of St. John’s College, and to each of the 
hur Examiners, 
‘ Macaulay will, it is said, be installed as Lord 
lor of the Glasgow University on Wednesday 
lett . Yegs . } a 
~ The Glasgow Citizen mentions that the Lord 
™ ost has given notice in the Town Council of a 
oon that the freedom of the city be presented to 
Macaulay, 
The Annual General Meeting of the friends and | 
revilers of the Literary Fund took place on 
‘porters of the Literary Fund took pl 





esday last, at the Society’s rooms in Great | 





Russell-street, Bloomsbury :—the Rev. Dr. Russell | latter should therefore adopt another designation ex- 


presiding. The report showed that 1,480. had 
during the past year been distributed in fifty grants 
for the relief of distressed authors, their widows, and 
orphans. 
cess of the previous year—and there had been an 
increase of 2507. on the amount distributed. The 
grants consisted of eight of 10/. each, four of 152, 
twelve of 20/., six of 251, five of 302. three of 402, 
seven of 50/., three of 601. and two of 75/7. The 


institution was 36,5407. The Marquess of Lansdowne 
was re-elected president,—and the following noble- 
men and gentlemen vice-presidents: the Archbishop 


of Dublin, the Marquesses of Northampton and Nor- | , 
| of Egypt,’ by Lesueur. 


~ 


manby, the Earls of Ripon, Ellenborough, Elles- 
mere, Arundel and Surrey ; Lords J. Russell, Stan- 
ley, and Brougham ; Sir R.* Peel, Sir J. C. Hob- 
house, Sir R. H. 
W. Chatterton, Messrs. Hatton, Hope, Spottiswoode, 
and Cabbell. The Council were re-elected, with the 
addition of the Bishop of Durham and Lord Pal- 
merston. 
place on the 16th of May ;—when Lord Hardinge 
will take the chair. 

The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the members and 
subscribers to the Booksellers’ Provident Institution 
was held at the Albion Travern, in Aldersgate-street,on 
Thursday in last week :—Mr. Nisbet, the President, in 
the chair. The report for the year 1848 showed that 
during that period reliefhad been given to7 retail book- 
sellers, 14 booksellers’ assistants, and 9 widows of per- 
sons of the two classes,—to the amount of 3637. 12s. 
Seven of the number are permanent annuitants. The 
total amount given in relief since the short period 
in which the directors have been empowered to 
grant such assistance amounts to upwards of 1,600/. 
The permanent fund of the Society now amounts to 
17,5832. 10s. 10d. Though a larger amount has 
been expended in relief this year than in any former 


| one, an addition has, nevertheless, been made to this 
| fund: and the cash account shows a balance in the 
| hands of the treasurer, as well as in the hands of 
| the relief committee. 


The Twenty-Second Annual Meeting of the mem- 
bers and donors of the Printers’ Pension, Society 
was held at the London Tavern on Monday last. 
The report, we are sorry to say, stated that the 
society had suffered from the political events of the 
past year. The annual subscription had fallen to 
4701,—being less by 501. than last year. Notwith- 


standing this reduction in the society’s income, the | 


committee have increased the pensions. There 
are now, with the addition of six elected at the 
meeting in question, fifty-six pensioners, 
Albert had sent a donation of 25/., and consented to 
become president. The funded property amounts 
to 5,2091.,—producing 200/. per annum interest. 

We have this week to record the death, on the 19th 


inst., of Mr. Anthony White, the late eminent surgeon. | 
| His professional abilities, which placed him on more 
| than one occasion in the Presidentship of the College | 


of Surgeons, would alone justify such a notice at our 
hands; but Mr. White possessed a higher claim to 
our regret in that active benevolence which led him 


at all times to place his skill at the service of men | 


busied in the pursuit of science, literature, and the 
arts. “To them,” to use the words of a contem- 
porary, “not unfrequently his purse was as open as 
his hand in the hour of their distress.’’ 

A correspondent informs us that a testimonial has 
just been completed to the Rev. Dr. Duncan, the 
founder of savings banks in Scotland, by the erection 
of a new house for the Parish 
Dumfries—to which has been given the title of “ The 
Duncan Monument.” A full-length statue of the 
Doctor, clad in the official costume of a Moderator 


of the General Assembly of the National Church of 
Scotland, fills a niche in the second story ofa chastely | 


ornamented facade. 

In reference to our notice [ante, p. 226] of the 
new “Samaritan Society,” a correspondent observes 
that the repetition of the same, or nearly similar, 
titles of charitable institutions is very inconvenient— 
and often detrimental to the one or the other. There 


already exists a “ Samaritan Society” having different | 


objects from those contemplated by the new insti- 
tution: and our correspondent suggests that the 


The number of grants were twelve in ex- | 


nre¢ ; y ; 7 | northern and southern mouths of the Nile. 
total amount distributed since the foundation of the | 


Inglis, Sir J. E. Swinburne, Sir | 


The anniversary dinner is fixed to take | 


Prince 


Bank in the town of | 


pressive of its purpose,—such as “ The Retuge for the 
Houseless,” “The Wanderer’s Home,” &c. 
Germany, says the Nautical Magazine, is occupied 


just now with a gigantic project—the junction of the 


Baltic with the North Sea. The central power sent 
Capt. Moring to survey the ground; and he recom- 
mends that the line of communication be from the 
Port of Kiel to Brunsbuttel and Cuxhaven, at the 
The 
medium proposed isa canal without locks—the ground 
being flat and little raised above the level of the sea. 

The National Printing Office of France has just 
published a work entitled ‘Chronology of the Kings 
This is the first book in 
which the new hieroglyphic types of that establish- 
ment have been used at any length. They are said 
to be extremely delicate and beautiful,—very superior 
to anything put forth by the English or German 
presses.—The work is also the first bearing the new 
formula used under the Republic to distinguish a 
book printed at the cost of the Government. It 
may be known to some few persons peculiarly 
conversant with French literature, but is probably 
new to most of our readers, that the books which 
issue from the Royal (now the National) press bear 
on their title-page three different formule. The 
words “Imprimerie Royale” at the bottom of the 
page denote that the work is an official one, printed 
by order of one of the public offices;—such as the 
Budget, the Tariff, the official reports on the adminis- 
tration of Justice or the government of Algiers, the 
Bulletin of the Laws, official statistics, &c. Other 
books bear the words “ Imprimé par autorisation du 
Garde des Sceaux.”* These are the works of private 
individuals, and printed at their own expense;—in 
order to have them printed at the Royal Press they 

ust obtain permission of the Minister of Justice, 
under whose authority the printing-office is. This 
is one of the few vestiges of an earlier state of things 
in France. The office formerly belonged to the 
king’s private domain,—and hence to the depart- 
ment of the Garde des Sceaux, who was the king’s 
official steward. Though all these things have long 
been altered, the Royal Pressstill remained attached 
to the department of the Minister of Justice. Asa 
rule, it does not receive private printing work, because 
it does not wish to enter into competition with private 
printing-offices,—which already view it with no very 
friendly eye. Hence, a special permission is always 
necessary; and is never granted unless the petitioner 
can assign some good reason,—such as, that he wants 
oriental types which are nowhere else to be found, 
&e. But, indeed, the high charges afford a sufficient 
security that it will not be resorted to unless in cases 


| of necessity; otherwise, its superiority is so incontes- 


table that no printer could compete with it. Lastly, 


| there is a third class of works which formerly bore 


on the title-page the formula “ Imprimé par autori- 
sation du Roi.” These are works which were brought 
out wholly or partly at the cost of the Royal Press, 
The yearly profits of the establishment are estimated 
at 40,000 fr.; which sum is expended on the printing 
of scientific works, A commission composed of 
members of the Institute decide on the works to be 
printed. The principle is, that only scientific works 
such as from their very nature no publisher would 
undertake are to be printed. The complete corrected 
manuscript must be sent to the Minister of Justice,— 
who lays it before the Commission; the Commission 
appoints one of its members to report upon it,—and 


| on this report it decides whether the Government 


shall take upon itself part of the expense of printing, 
and in what proportions, Government rarely under- 
takes the whole :—only as much as is necessary to 
render the pubiication of the work possible to the 
author or publisher. All works the printing of which 
is thus wholly or partially ordered by the Commission 
formerly bore the formula “Par autorisation du 
Roi,"—now exchanged for “Par autorisation du 


‘ar 
Gouvernement.” ‘This Commission is one of the 


| most admirable literary institutions of France; and 


although it has sometimes shown favour to very in- 
ferior works, its decisions are generally fair,—and it 
does more for science with comparatively small means 
than the ministries with the much larger funds dedi- 
cated to subscriptions. 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of British 
Artists is OPEN daily, from Ten till Five. Admission, 1s; Cata- 
logue, le. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 

ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION.— The Exhibition of 
DRAWINGS. MODELS, &c. in connection with ARCHITEC- 
TURE is NOW OPEN to the Public from Eight till Dusk, at the 
New Society or Parsters 1s Water Corovurs, 53, Pall Mall. 
Admission Free,—on Saturdays, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 

R. C. DUDLEY 
W. W. DEANE 

SOCIETY OF ARTS, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, STRAND. 
—THE THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of SELECT SPECI- 
MENS of RECENT BRITISH MANUFACTURES NOW OPEN 
every day between the hours of Ten o’clock and Four. Admission, 
6d, each person, or by a Ticket signed by a Member, except Satur- 
day, when Tickets are not admissible, and 1s, each person must be 


lon. Secs. 





BANVARD'S PANORAMA.—€CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC, 
—The following has appeared in several late American papers :— 
“* The public of London should be on their guard against a spurious 
copy of 
has been got up by a party of speculators, who have already sailed 
for Europe with the intention of palming it off on the British 


| 
public as the original."—BANVARD'S ORIGINAL P. G | 


is exhibiting at the Ecyrprian Hatt, Piccapi 
at Half-past Two ; Evening, at Half-past Sever 
largest picture ever executed by man, showi 
3,000 miles, extending from the Rocky Mc 
New Orleans.—Admission, Lower Seats, 23. ; 
open half an hour before commencing. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. —LECTURES 
explaining the ART of MAGIC, by Mr. Siaw, with Illustrations, 
changed every week, daily, at a Quarter to Four and every 
Evening at Nine. LECTURE on CHEMISTRY, daily. at a 
Quarter to Three o'clock. A 








VENTILATING of Mines, &c. by 


o'clock. LECTURES on the 
MJET. A VIEW in the GOLD DISTRICT 


means of the S' 
of CALIFORNIA i 








8 a 
New CHROMATROPE. MACHINERY and MODELS 
plained, &c. The Music is directed by Dr. Wallis.—Admission, 1s. ; 
Schools, Half-price. The New Catalogue, is. 





SOCIETIES 


Geotoaicat.—March 7.—Sir C. Lyell, President, 
in the chair—E. T. Ravenshaw, and H. T. Slack, 
*Esqrs. were elected Fellows.—The following papers 
were read:—‘ On some Fossiliferous Beds overlying 
the Red Crag, at Chillesford, near Orford, Suftolk,’ 
by J. Prestwich, Jun., Esq.; ‘On the Position in 
wwhich Fossil Shells occur in the Red Crag,’ by J. R. 
Thomson, Esq. 


Asiatic.—March 3.—Prof. H. H. Wilson in the 
«hair.—J. Landseer, Esq. read a paper on the Assy- 
rian Obelisk discovered by Mr. Layard among the 
ruins of Nineveh and now deposited in the British 
Museum. This obelisk is, as our readers know, 


formed of a block of black stone, sculptured on the | 


four sides with a series of bas-reliefs, und having a 


long inscription in the most complicated Assyrian | 
cuneiform writing, which has not as yet been fully de- | 
The object of Mr. Landseer’s paper was | 
to determine, from certain astronomical considerations | 


ciphered. 


combined with the representations of the sun and a 


a | 
star sculptured on the upper compartments of the 


obelisk, a probable date at which we may reasonably 
conjecture the obelisk to have been made. Mr. 
Landseer is of opinion that the sculptured star re- 
presents Aldebaran; and in the upper compartment, 
where the star is on the left side of the sun and just 
about to be merged in its rays, he sees the heliacal 
rising of Aldebaran, which took place at the commence- 
ment of the Sabian year, the civil year of the 
Assyrian astronomers, He observed that the Assy- 
rian year commenced at the equinoxes,—and that at 
a period of 2,400 years b.c. the sun entered the 
sign Taurus at the vernal equinox: and, in fact, 
the sun in the sculpture is surmounted by a figure 
supposed to represent the sign of the Balance. 
Now, at a subsequent period in the history of 
Assyria we find that Aldebaran was discontinued on 
the sculptures of that nation, and that the Pleiades 
took its place; and on astrunomical grounds Mr. 
Landseer shows that the change occurred somewhere 
about the year 1320 B.c., and consequently 
that the Nimroud obelisk was made in the interval 
between the two dates mentioned.—In the second 
compartment of the obelisk the star is sculptured 
on the right side of the sun and at some distance 
from its rays. In this compartment Aldebaran no 
longer rises heliacally,_the tropic having removed 
a short distance from it, yet not so far as for the sun 
to rise with the Pleiades: and this would argue an 
elapsed space of two or three centuries from the year 
2400 B.c. above adverted to. Reasoning from these 
hypotheses, Mr. Landseer thinks it may be set down 
as at least very probable that the obelisk was formed 
at the command of Ninus himself,—who he believes 
ascended the throne of Nineveh between 2100 and 
2200 B.c. He entered into some details relative to 





Banvyard’s great painting of the Mississippi River which | 


Dr. Bachhoffner’s ILLUSTRATIONS | 
on ASTRONOMY, Mondays, Wednesdays. and Fridays, at Une | 


dded tothe New DISSOLVING VIEWS. | 
SRY ex: | 








the few historical data remaining of those remote 
times; and pointed out on a cast of the obelisk some 
of those minute points of costume which were likely 
to corroborate the results of his investigations. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL InstiTUTE.—March 2.—Sir J. P. 
Boileau, Bart., V.P., in the chair.—Amongst objects 
exhibited not the least interesting were some full-size 
tracings of the remarkable mural paintings recently 
laid bare in Broughton Church, near Newport Pag- 
nell. These frescoes, which appear to have been 
originally executed about the reign of Henry the 
Sixth, probably have reference to some monkish 
legend; for in no other way can the extraordinary 
and heretical design represented by one of them be 
accounted for—Mr. Hawkins exhibited a curiously 
formed bell, — one of a set which is used in the 
parish of Congleton, in Cheshire, in ringing what are 
called the “chains” on the eve of the day of the 
annual wake or fair. This custom is stated to be 
connected with a dedication similar to that of “St. 
Peter in Vinculis” in Rome; but the local tradition 
is somewhat vague.—A paper was read from Mr. 
Faulkner, endeavouring to account for the tradi- 
tionary appellation acquired by the village in which 
he resided, of “ Drunken Deddington where the people 
sold the bells to buy gin,” by the production of two 
proclamations of Charles the First calling upon the 
parson and inhabitants to deliver up their church 


| bells to his commissioners of artillery to be con- 
| verted into munitions of war. 
| ever, insinuated that the well-known thirsty propen- 
| sities of the cavaliers of the King’s army caused a 


Mr. Faulkner, how- 


ditferent appropriation to be made of the metal: and 


| that hence arose the opprobrious epithet invariably 


vestowed upon this village by the surrounding ham- 
bestowed upon this village by tl rrounding ham 
lets.—Mr. Yates communicated the discovery of a 
Roman sepulchre at Gelston; and in an elaborate 
Roman sepulchre at G 

paper detailed the circumstances under which this 


| ancient relic was brought to light.—A paper was read, 
| from Mr. Moore, illustrative of the singular tenure 


of the manor of Broughton in Lincolnshire :—which 
was held in consideration of the owner thereof causing 
a whip to be shaken over the officiating clergyman 
during the performance of divine service in the parish 
church on Palm Sunday. This curious custom has 
only lately been discontinued; and the last of these 
* Gad whips,” with the purse and rods attached, has 
been presented to the Institute.—Mr. Nesbitt pre- 
sented casts from an ancient Norman font of lead in 
the parish church of Brookland in Romney Marsh, 
on the sides of which are stamped the twelve signs of 
the zodiac and the occupations followed in the differ- 
ent months which they represent.—Sir J. Boileau 
called attention to a small but beautiful piece of 
Roman sculpture recently found by him in Norfolk, 
representing the head of Diana or Apollo:—and the 
sword of Bayard, le chevalier preux, sans peur et sans 
reproche, of which Sir John is the possessor, was 
also exhibited by him, together with several other 
curiosities. Mr. Westwood exhibited some rubbings 
and an inscription on an ancient cross found near 
Valley Crucis Abbey inWales: and various drawings 
of other sepulchral crosses, having symbols sculptured 
on them, were shown by Mr. C. E. Long from Gray- 
stoke, Mr. Fairless from Hexham, and Mr. Chantrell 
from Leeds.—Communications were read from the 
Rev. J. Stacye, with sketches of some singular win- 
dows in the chancel of the church of Barnby in the 
Willows,—and from Mr. Kent relative to some 
antiquities in Cornwall._Mr. Webb exhibited a 
figure of St. Cecilia, of gilt bronze, of the latter part 
of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century. 
It was placed under a canopy of similar material, 
but the work of a later period; the design bearing 
a strong resemblance to the architecture of the 
Baptistery at Piacenza.—Numerous other antiqui- 
ties were submitted by the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, Mr. Chichester, Mr. Tucker, Mr. Way, Mr. 
Pollard, Mr. Lane, &c. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Statistical, 8, p.m. 
British Architects, 8. 
Pathological, half-past 7.—Council. 
Chemical, 8. 
Royal Academy, 8.—Sculpture. 
Linnean, 8. 





Moy. 


Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Mr. E. Highton ‘On 
tlectric Telegraphs.’ 

Royal Institution, 3.—Dr. Carpenter ‘On Palzontology.’ 

Horticultural, 3. 

Geological], half-past 8. 

College of Physicians, 4.—Materia Medica. 





CMar. 1} 


Tuvrx. Antiquaries, 8. an 
— Numismatic, 7 
— Royal Society of Literature, 4, 
ms Royal, half-past 8. 
Royal Institution, 3.—Dr. Gull ‘On Physiolo, 
Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Rev. Prof B 
the Nebular Theory.’ ; 
Philological, 8. 
a Physicians, 4.—Materia Medica 
oyal Institution, 3.—Prof. Brande ‘On Chem: 
sophy.’ ; Brande *On Chemical Phi. 
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FINE ARTS 


THE EXHIBITION OF RECENT BRITISH 
TURES AT THE SOCIETY OF ART: 

Ox the evening of the 7th inst. we attended the ri 
vate view of by far the most promising collection a 
objects of home production it has yet been our oa 
fortune to encounter in any Art Exhibition, It was 
no mean judge of human nature who originally pro- 
nounced England to be “a nation of sh »pkeepers" 
—and we flatter ourselves there are very few good 
citizens in this great focus of centralization to whom 
the subjects of commercial prosperity and many. 
facturing activity are not objects of absorbin 
portance. Next to a perusal of the advertising 
sheets of the Times, we can scarcely imagine any 
spectacle better calculated to impress an American 
or indeed any foreigner, with admiration at the ex. 
traordinary energy and enterprise of the Britis 
character than a view of the line of shops, and they 
contents, extending from Hyde Park Corner to the 
extreme east. While he would return from such an 
expedition with his mind oppressed with a sense of 
the rich and varied collection of articles framed to 
minister to the wants of a people living in the highest 
state of creature comfort and artificial civilization, 
he would, we much fear, learn also from it that the 
condition of the arts in this great city is as artificial 
as its social atmosphere,—and that the pure goddes 
of Beauty receives tribute from the citizens in an 
exactly opposite amount and ratio to that paid to 
the presiding deity Avarice. 

To war against such a state of things has long 
been an object of interest to the few:—of late yearsit 
has become so to the many, and it is in the Society 
of Arts that that few has found a rallying point, that 
many a voice and exponent. A few years ago this 
enterprising body had the greatest difficulty to per 
suade manufacturers to contribute to their Exhibi- 
tions—members and council to approve the movre- 
ment. Old and cautious wiscacres shook their heads 
mysteriously at the goings on—young ones said it 
was capital fun, but “all fudge.” Now the pictureis 
reversed:—more manufactures are forwarded than can 
be exhibited,—_-members and council are unanimous, 
and because unanimous act,—old members admire 
and hope,—young ones stir and agitate; and the 
result of all this is, that rational principles are 
beginning to be disseminated on the subject of art- 
manufactures, and there is every reason to believe 
that we shall soon as far surpass our continental 
rivals in excellence of design as we already have in 
perfection of material and process of production. 

Now, we do not for one moment suppose that this 
approaching revolution might not have been effected 
independently of the existence of this Society, —since 
we well know that popular opinion once gathered to 
a head carries everything before it with impetuosity: 
but this we may fairly assert, that it has mainly 
assisted in concentrating and guiding popular action 
to specific ends, and has thus reduced what might 
have been the work of many years to the compart 
tively short term of three or four. 

The main particular in which this Exhibition so far 
surpasses its predecessors is in the principle of selet- 
tion that characterizes it. While there is much more 
that is beautiful there is infinitely less that is bad. 
Yet what there is of poor design is 80 wretched 
by the side of the beauty, as to clearly demonstrate 
that the fault does not rest on the head of the artists 
and manufacturers who have contrived to produce 
so many and such graceful works of Art,—but 0 
that of the public who will still continue to cling 
deformity if sanctioned by precedent, and would 
probably buy the most hideous silk that imagination 
can conceive if made for a special drawing-room 0 
grand Spitalfields ball. } 

The principal features of novelty that we noticed 
in the arrangements were the removal of all the old 
properties which encumbered the lower room, and 
the fact of its having been fitted up as an additions! 
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the exhibition of a series of most beautiful 

«mens of workmanship in the precious metals— 
introduction of silks and textile fabrics,—and 
the — by the addition of many new exhibitors— 
above isition of the power to institute comparisons 
oieae emulation between the various manufac- 


ta Royalty itself has deigned to honour this Ex- 

sition—not by that lofty patronage alone which 
* 400 distant to convey either light or warmth, but 
S ctually entering into the ranks as both exhibitor 
7 designer,—we feel in duty bound to give pre- 
oc to to No. 1, ‘A Gilt Centre Piece,’ executed 
pr command of Her Majesty, from a design by His 
Royal Highness the Prince Albert, lent for exhibi- 
tion by her most gracious Majesty. On the lower 
compartment are “ portraits of the favourite dogs 
belonging to Her Majesty, modelled by E. Cotterell, 
and manufactured by Garrard & Co.” Of course, it 
is impossible to ascertain whether all, or what part, of 
this composition may emanate from the illustrious 
wtist. If he only gave the general direction, then it 
can searcely be called his “ design,”—since in such 
natters, the executant must remain the real designer: 
if, on the other hand, he really arranged, drew, or 
modelled the whole, or the greater part, he must be 
content to abide by those discrepancies which are 
here and there manifest in the arrangement. We 
speak thus coldly on the subject because we cannot 
put trace so great a difference between the excellence 
of the upper and lower portions that we can scarcely 
imagine the same mind to have conceived them. 
The vase and the upper portion of the pedestal is 
exquisite; while the forms beneath are ill-balanced 
and ill-arranged, — terraces on platforms, heavy 
dumpy pedestals supporting nothing, and coats of 
ums sticking just where fate happened to throw 
them. 

There is one work in this room which tells a very 
different tale. } 
designed, modelled, and left incomplete at the artist’s 
death, one hand and one mind are stamped in- 
elibly; and the sad epitaph of poor Pitts is indeed 
nobly and loftily written throughout by his own 
hand. His years of suffering and his melancholy 


fite remind us of one point in which we do not | 


think society in general and this society in par- 
tiular has shown an altogether healthy disposition : 
—there does not seem to be that general inclination 
to elevate the designer and educated mechanic to 
that more independent and consequently self respect- 
ing condition in the social scale to which he is most 
justly entitled. Give to the manufacturer the gain 


vhich is his object, and concede to him the praise | 


for energy and enterprise which is hisdue,—but help, 
mfort, cherish those sons of genius whose life is 
labour and whose death is too often want and dis- 
appointment. 


Among the many beautiful objects exhibited—to | 


dvell on which particularly would occupy too much 
ofour limited space—we noticed with great pleasure 
the bronzes of Mr. Hatfield, the exquisitely dyed 
ad woven silks of Messrs. Walters, the admirable 
racing plate made by Messrs. Hunt, Roskill, and 
Garard, the carpets of Messrs. Watson and Bell, 


the glass of Messrs. Oster, Richardson, and Pellatt, | 


and the greatly improved castings of the Coalbrook- 
tale Iron Company. Among the designs submitted 
competition to the Society are many of consider- 


able beauty, and the preparation of which must have | 


avolved great sacrifice of time and labour. We 


lave heard much complaint touching the adju- | 
tication, non-adjudication, and reduction of these 


femiums, Would it not be more considerate to- 
varls the younger members of the community if 
the Society were to diminish their promise and in- 
cease their performance ? 
We cannot bring ourselves to admire thoroughly 
tther the paper hangings or the amateur wood 
faving exhibited this year. — Perhaps the former 
Rtticularly may be improved in 1850. 
ltis truly a subject of congratulation to find the 
Couacil holding out hopes of their power to induce 
Her Majesty’s Ministers to consent to the first of 
‘tenes of grand national quinquennial Industrial 
Exhibitions being held in 1851. If the Society of 
attain this object, and had it already gained 
© other, it would be sufficiently entitled to our 
tion and our gratitude. 


In the * Bronze Shield of AZneas’— | 


ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 

Wuatever be the result of the present experi- 
ment, the attempt to establish ai annual Exposition 
consisting exclusively of architectural designs and 
models merits countenance and encouragement from 
the profession and from the public. The very inade- 
quate provision made at the Royal Academy for 
exhibiting productions of that branch of Art has 
been frequently complained of on the one hand,— 
and on the other, many would rejoice at the exclu- 
sion of architectural drawings altogether. The Aca- 
demy shows plainly enough that it would willingly 
dispense with architecture; let us hope, therefore, 
that architecture and architects will ere long show 
that they in turn can dispense with the Royal Aca- 
demy. In the mean time it is something to have 
made a beginning; and it is something also that the 
Association themselves seem to be quite aware of the 
peculiar difficulties atttending their novel under- 
taking. Not the least obstacle in the way of success is, 
at present, it is to be apprehended, the want of a sufti- 
ciently numerous public. The general public are as 
yet hardly ripe for the subject—either capable of 
feeling or caring to afect any interest in architecture. 
But perhaps the most formidable impediment of all 
—the circumstance likely to excite sneering preju- 
dice against the attempt itself—is its having originated 
with a junior socicty, of whose existence the public 
| have scarcely heard. It altogether lacks the pres- 
| tige attending on either conspicuous position or “dis- 
tinguished patronage.” Patronage—or what is so 
called—it might forego without much loss, except 
| that the mere name of the thing operates with the 
| many as a very serviceable piece of “humbug”; but 
| not patronage only but sympathy seems to be wanting 
to the success of the present scheme. In the very 
quarter where sympathy might have been looked for 
on the part of the profession generally—the absence 
of it is unmistakeably displayed. Instead of receiving 
cordial support, or any support at all, from the body 
of their professional brethren, the Association have 
been left a'l but entirely to their own power and 
| resources. A few exceptions, indeed, there are; and 
among the exhibitors there are even one or two 
members of the Institute. _ But that body, we fancy, 
is a body anything but favourably disposed towards 
the present scheme, notwithstanding that it has for 
its object the bringing architecture and architectural 








and settled accordingly as the public may be in the 
humour or not to second it. 

We shall perhaps enter into a notice of some of 
the designs hereafter :—for the present, the record 
of the general impression made upon us by the Exhi- 
bition must suffice. 


Fine-Art Gossip. — Our readers know that 
some time since the Council of the Art-Union 
of London offered the sum of 100%. for an 
original bas-relief in plaster, on certain specified 
conditions,—to be afterwards engraved for distribu- 
tion to its subscribers in addition to the “ Sabrina.” 
The number of competing works sent in was 
twenty-five; and the prize has been adjudged to 
Mr. John Hancock for his representation of ‘ Christ 
entering Jerusalem riding on the Ass... We have 
not seen Mr. Hancock's work; but are told that 
it is one of great merit—and well deserving of any 
distinction that could be properly bestowed on it. 
But we are assured that it is anything but a bas- 
relief. It is, if we be rightly informed in the very 
highest relievo—and a bas-relief could have no 
chance in competition with it for effect. This per- 
mitted departure from the limitations originally pre- 
scribed is not fair to the other competitors; who 
probably would have wrought under other con- 
ditions had they not supposed them inadmissible— 
above all had they known that they would be 
admitted against them. We have again and again 
called attention to the very questionable character 
of these competitions under any circumstances; since 
in the case of twenty-five candidates, for instanee, 
exactly five and twenty times the work is done that 
is intended to be paid for,—and the lost time and 
anxieties of four and twenty artists go to enhance 
the triumph of one. To the recklessness which 
summons this amount of exertion into play for its 
own single object there should not be added any 
recklessness in the arrangement of the terms. The 
candidates should at least know the whole amount 
of what they do risk. They have a right to be 
judged on none other than the prescribed conditions 
to which they conformed. Otherwise, that which is 
a game at best is like playing against loaded dice. 
No merit of a work of Art can justly take it out of a 
rule which has been a law to the labours of others, its 
rivals—The Council decided that in consequence of 


| study more into the immediate notice of the public. | the merit of another work, ‘ The Death of Boadicea,” 
| Very probably the Institute feels it to be an oblique | its author, Mr. Henry Hugh Armistead, should be 


| reproach upon themselves that they should have left 
| 


and carried out more efficiently if only because their 


| mere title would have bribed public opinion in their | 


favour. We have even heard that one at least of 
| its members has gone so far as to express his hope 
| that the present attempt would prove a decided failure. 
Whether it will do so remains to be seen. Much 
will depend upon perseverance and the resolution 
not to be discouraged; for if this first Exhibition 
were to decide the matter, we should have very strong 
misgivings. The Association themselves appear to 
| have relied too much upon receiving aid from with- 
out. Of their own productions many bear the stamp, 
not of freshness of feeling, but of decided juvenility 
in Art. There is too much of the raw ’prentice hand 
—or what is worse, of the raw and untutored ‘pren- 
tice mind—in them. For their own sakes, for the 
credit of their Exhibition and the success of their 
scheme, they ought to have been more severe, and 
therefore more just towards themselves, They have 
not scrupled to hang up things that are utterly devoid 
of the slightest merit of any kind,—some of which 
are so decidedly bad that the ideas and taste displayed 
in them are to be deprecated altogether. The line 
as to admissibility ought to be drawn somewhere,—so 
as to give a higher tone to the general collection; for 
what does not help an Exhibition becomes positively 
detrimental to it. It is absurd to say that what is 
positively bad or feeble may be overlooked;—the 
very purpose of an Exhibition being that things 
should be looked at. These remarks will, of course, 
be deemed somewhat ungracious and discouraging; 
but they are made in no unfriendly spirit. They are 
dictated by a sincere desire to perceive in future 
more earnestness of endeavour on the part of the 
Association. What they have engaged in is no light 
affair the success of which may be left to chance 





|to a junior and comparatively obscure socicty what | 





applied to for its purchase for the use of the Society. 
Burford’s Panorama of Switzerland, taken from 


they themselves could, no doubt, have undertaken | the summit of Mount Righi, will well repay a visit 


from those who love Nature in all her varieties. 
Hill, dale, lake and plain are exhibited to perfec- 
tion,—and it is not too much to say that Mr. Bur- 
ford has in this picture surpassed a!l his former 
doings. Portions of the Panorama lead us to desire 
that the same talents had been employed on canvas 
in separate scenes :—the feeling for atmospheric effect 
and distance assures us that the artist would have 
succeeded. We have rarely seen a picture in which 
such extent of distance was ever before so trium- 
phantly expressed. The culm of Mount Righi was 
a well chosen spot from which to comprehend such 
an extent and variety of view; and the rich and 
fertile cantons, with no less than seventeen lakes ex- 
hibited, have served to make a most interesting sub- 
ject in the hands of Mr. Burford and his able coad- 
jutor, Mr. Selous. 

The first part of the Stowe sale of engraved 
British portraits terminated on Wednesday last. 
The prices were good to the last. The large em- 
blematical engraving, by Faithorne, of * Oliver Crom- 
well’ in armour (a full-length, and rare but not a 
pleasing print) brought 24/.; the three-quarter 
portrait, by Faithorne, of ‘Catherine, Queen of 
Charles II.’ in a wig and hoop (very fine) sold for 
162.; the rare portrait of the same queen, by Hollar, 
(poorly engraved) brought 9/. 9s.; the fine Faithorne, 
‘ Barbara, Countess of Castlemaine,’ brought 331.,— 
the highest priced engraving in the sale; the ‘ Duchess 
of Portsmouth,’ by S. Baudet, after H. Gascar, sold 
for 31/.15s.: and the ‘ Nell Gwynn reclining ona 
bed of roses, her children as cupids withdrawing a 
curtain,’ for 82. 8s.. The total produce of the first 
portion was 2,359/. 10s. 6d. The second and con- 
cluding part of the sale contains, we observe, some 
very fine Sir Joshuas—and a good collection of the 
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works of John Smith, the excellent old mezzotinto 
engraver. 

We learn with pleasure that Lord John Russell 
has appointed a son of the late unfortunate artist 
Mr. Haydon to a clerkship in the Treasury. 


Mr. Peto the member for Norwich has, we under- 
stand, just given two commissions of five hundred 
guineas each to Mr. John Cross the painter of the 
celebrated picture of Richard Caur de Lion—for 
two pictures of large dimensions, the subjects to be 
derived from English history. Mr. Peto has, we 
learn, also commissioned Mr. Maclise to paint him a 
large and chivalric composition from English history. 
This speaks well for the taste and discrimination of 
the patron. 

A correspondent has called our attention to a 
specimen of churchwarden’s art which he says may 
be seen over the water—on the fine old church of St. 
Mary Overie (St. Saviour’s). ‘ The south transept,” 
he says, “ has a pinnacle at each corner surmounting 
the buttress :—one of which it had become neces- 





sary to repair. 


projecting edge being placed on it—giving it the 
appearance of a basin turned upside down, or a flat- 
bottomed extinguisher.”—The flat stone is in all pro- 
bability only a temporary arrangement. 

The 4rt-Journal says, that a superb colossal statue 
of Sesostris, in red granite entirely covered with hiero- 
glyphics, has just been received at the Egyptian 
Museum recently constructed on the ground-floor of 
the Colonnade of the Louvre. 

The Brussels Herald says that the commission 
entrusted with the restoration of Rubens’s pictures at 
Antwerp was duly installed a few days since by the 
governor of that province. Its special mission is to 


draw up a statement of the works to be executed, | 


to make an estimate thereof, to propose the person 
to whom the delicate task of restoring the two pic- 
tures The Crucifixion and The Descent from the Cross 
is to be confided, and to superintend the execution. 
A convenient studio has already been arranged in 
the church; and the two pictures will shortly be con- 
veyed thither, first to be examined, and then to be 
restored. 


A meeting of subscribers to the fund for the restor- 
ation of the Norman Tower at Bury St. Edmunds 
was recently held in that town to receive the report 
of the committee on concluding their labours. 


the task was committed to their hands is no fault of 
theirs :—they proceeded as fast as the funds could 
be obtained and the various difficulties in the way 
removed. The committee recall the state of the 
tower before their labours commenced, to contrast it 
for the satisfaction of the subscribers with its renovated 
condition.— 

** Hemmed in [they say] as it then was between two houses 
hiding a considerable part of its finest architectural features, 
and even trenching upon its masonry; split from top to 
bottom, through its core, on every side; its ashlar loose 
and crumbling in all directions; its arches sunk and 


crippled ; its mouldings and ornamental work in disorder ; | 


its foundations undermined and eaten away by the soil 
which had been heaped around it; and its windows stopped 
up by a load of masonry calculated to accelerate its progress 
in ruin—the contrast which it now exhibits is such as the 
committee, and they trust all who are interested in the 
work, also feel to be an ample repayment for the trouble 
and outlay which have been incurred.” 
The following is their account of the work done.— 
**The foundations have been secured by a solid bed of 
concrete; the fissures have all been soundly grouted up; 


every loose or defective stone of the ashlar and mouldings | 


has been repaired or reset; the great arch on the east side, 
with the superincumbent masonry to the first tier of win- 
dows, was removed and reinstated, to the admiration of 
every judge of such an undertaking; and the parapet and 
some feet of the walls below it were entirely rebuilt. A 
new roof of great strength and improved form has been put 
on; the decayed floors and timbers have been replaced by 
new ones; the upper one at the expense of the parishioners, 
in addition to their grant of 800/. out of the rates. The in- 
truded masonry and unsightly boards in the windows have 
given place to louvres and lattices of Norman pattern in 
bronzed iron ; and lastly, the chain ties, by which the whole 
fabric is bound together at four different heights, have given 
to the tower a strength probably not inferior to that which 
it possessed at its first erection.” 

The cost has been about 3,4002.: towards which a 
sum of about 2007. was reported as still wanting—a 
fourth of which was subscribed in the room before 


the meeting broke up. 





This feat has been accomplished by | 
about one-third being sliced off and a flat stone, with | 


The | 
length of time which has elapscd, say they, since | 


| with which the world is acquainted. 
| comes out most brilliantly when performed; its 


example to a large employment of th 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 
CON DUCTOR.—Mr. COSTA. 

On FRIDAY, March 30, will be performed Mendelssohn's 
‘HYMN OF PRAISE’ (Lobgesang) and Music to Racine’s 
*ATHALIE.’ Principal Vocal Performers, Misses A. and M. 
Williams, Mrs. Noble, and Mr. Lockey. The Orchestra will consist 
of nearly Seven Hundred Performers. — Tickets, 38.; Keserved 
Seats in the Area or Gallery, 5s. each, may be had of the principal | 
Musicsellers; at the Office of the Society, No. 6, Exeter Hall, or 
of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing Cross. 

THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 

Handel’s ‘ Messiah’ will be performed on Weduesday, April 4th. 
Tickets for both Performances are now ready. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

CIRQUE NATIONAL DE PARIS.—LAST WEEK but ONE. 
— EXTRAORDINAKY FEATS of HORSEMANSHIP, sup- 
ported by the following talented Artistes, in addition to other 
accomplished Performers, EVERY EV ENING.—M. Franconi will 
exhibit his highly-trained Horses—Graceful Feats of Horseman- 
ship, by Mdlles. Carolinc, Clarke, Mathilde, Amaglia, Palmyre 
Anato, Ducos, &c. &c.; MM. Loisset Sen., Nief, Newsome, young 
Loisset, Candler, Wehle, &c. &c.— The Entertainments will be 
accompanied by the Eccentricities of Messrs. Auriol, Leclair, young 
Auriol, and Mohamet.— Commence at ht o’clock. 

GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCES every WEDNESDAY 
and FRIDAY; commence at Two o'clock. 





PuiLuarmontcConcerts.— Mendelssohn's‘ Athalie.’ | 
—Having in two preceding numbers adverted to the | 
origin and sketched the musical form taken by Dr. | 
Mendelssohn's setting of the lyrics in ‘ Athalie,’ we | 
must speak of such effects as were developed in 
the concert-performance of the same on Monday 
evening. There can be little doubt that the Philhar- | 
monic band and chorus gave to the work a power, a 
grandeur, and a lustre attainable within “the golden 
O” of no court theatre whatsoever—unless one could 
dream of the Teatro San Carlo of Naples being 
given up to lyrical tragedy. But it is equally true 
that the absence of pauses and of introductory 
matter feebly represented by a skeleton analysis— | 
the inevitable excision of the melo-dramatic music— 


operate disadvantageously on the effect. This is 
especially felt in the case of our Philharmonic audi- 


| ence, which is singularly—we may say pragmatically 


—unwilling to quit the old-accustomed road of its 
predilections. The work was attentively heard and 
carefully followed, but meagrely applauded. That 
it will grow in favour we dare predict, in spite of the 
incompletemanner in which it must be presented. As 
regards ourselves, for the clearness and spirit of the 
music we were prepared—to the admirable construc- 
tion, science, and imagination which it reveals we 
have endeavoured to do justice; but no perusal had 
enabled us to represent to ourselves the remarkable 
massiveness of its effects. The pomp and glory of 
the Temple are there,—the prayer and praise of that 
peculiar people whose fathers were led out of bondage 
by the Most High himself in the cloud and in the 
fire. Such impressions, we know, do not intrinsically 
reside in any musical composition whatsoever. They 
are largely brought to it by the hearer: and in propor- 
tion as he possesses a quick and poetical temperament 
he is apt to find in genius more than genius has to 
yield. But,* allowing for every temptation to rhap- 
sodize—to the dreamer how delicious, to the critic 
how dangerous !—there wili still be detected in this 
‘ Athalie’ music a peculiar colour, resembling that 
of no Catholic Service—of no Protestant Oratorio 
The overture 


principal melody when divided among and coloured 
by the instruments loses that far-fetched air which 
in perusal is so striking. Too much can hardly be 
said in praise of the excitement produced by the 


* A reminder of the wisdom of caution presents itself in 
this very case; the “silver side of the shield” having been 
seen by a contemporary, who, in a careful analysis of 
* Athalie,’ questions its Israelitish tone because of the use 
made of the cora/e. This, however, is overstated in amount; 
while the writer, short-sightedly enough, assumes that form 
of melody or chaunt to be Lutheran. So far from this, all 
sacred music has originally been rhythmical. Neither has 
any creed any exclusive property in rhythm or melody. 
Luther methodized Papistical hymns, which in their turn 
had been suggested by chant Gregorian or Ambrosian ; 
while those Church Modes (however ill the Mediwvalists 
like to hear the fact) if they have any tradition own a 
Pagan parentage. We object, in spite of Sebastian Bacli’s 

» corale in Oratorio,— 
since there it seems to us a confounding of that which is 
directly and ritually devotional with that which is narra- 
tive and descriptive. Here, where the forms and incite- 
ments of religious worship are perpetually recalled in a 
drama the scene of which is the Temple, the introduction 
of service-music seems to us not only warrantable but 
inevitable. These choruses must in places partake of the 
nature of a hymn, or else the spirit of the scene would be 
utterly contradicted. 


| (taken by the Misses Williams and Mrs, 


winding-up of its allegro molto (which was geneap! 
perhaps, taken a pulsation too slowly) and att 
its final andante maestoso; further the effect of 
as forming a part of the orchestra must be Noted, 
excellent.—The skill with which the solo vocal 
administered in division and couhingie aa 
anewon Monday evening.—The grand choral yy: 
‘They, Lord, who scoff at Thee’ (in the second ing 
lude), are even more imposing when given by oy: 
and band than we had anticipated.—For the exgug 
loveliness of the ¢erzetéo closing the third division 
the work we were prepared.—By the March we . 
somewhat disappointed; since it is scored with 4 
richness which produces a certain heaviness not | 
say monotony, rarely found in Mendelssohn's mua 
On the other hand, at the close of the fourth inte 
lude the chaunt of soprani and alti, interrupted } 
the trumpets, produces a dramatic effect of the ye, 
highest order—Since we write for those who y 
have read our former notices, we may dispense ¥jj 
further specification. Y 

The highest praise is due to Monday's perfor 
ance. <A chorus having adequate power to em 
with the Philharmonic band is apt to sound 
what coarse in the Hanover Square Rooms; 
this inevitable proclivity allowed for, nothing coy 
be surer or more highly finished. Though 
liarity, which brings with it comprehension, ¥j 





























| bring with it increase of admiration to the listener j 


will hardly bring greater steadiness and sensitivens 
to players or singers. We must emphatically cg 
mend Miss A. Williams for the expression, pow! 
and spirit with which she gave her share of ¢ 
music :—an English performance more thoroughi 


. “ - " | complete, not to say masterly, does not come with 
| the non-existence of scenic means and appliances, | 


our experience. What an advance is this upon 
old average first performance with which even Ia 
don audiences were wont to be contented! 

We have little need to speak of the rest of thy 


| concert;—nor does much remain to be said of t 


Sinfonia Eroica and the ‘Oberon’ Overture, 
Sainton played Spohr’s Violin Concerto No.9 cay 
tally. It isa pleasure to meet this artist; since k 
obviously wi//—and according!y does—improve bal 
as a reader and as a mechanist from year to yea 
The concert-room was very full:—the subscriptim 
we are told, being larger than it was in 1848, 

Mr. Lucas’s Musica Evenixcs.—The nove 
at the first of these was Mayseder’s Quartett No.5; 
to which we must confine our notice. Strange work 
are somewhat cruelly judged and coyly weleomedia 
liberal London: and many may wonder at our inter 
in this particular specimen. We know that Mayseda 
is not as scientific or genially fresh as Haydo— 
asrivettingly original as Beethoven—nor asadmirabj 
new-and-old-in-one as Mendelssohn; but not merely 
for variety’s sake, for the composer's sake also, m: 
his fifth Quartett weleome. Mayseder’s ideas hay 
a cast of their own. He can be grand and a 
graceful—can exhibit novel fancies in rhythm a 
felicitous effects in accompaniment. Sometime 
chargeable with levity, he is rarely blameable wil 
languor. His fault is a certain patchiness-and i 
consequence in the conduct of his compositions. Th 
rondo of this fifth Quartett, for instance, opens md 
winningly—but its second subject has almost the 
trip of an air de ballet, the introduction of which 
felt as an intrusion. Now, seeing that our friends the 
chamber-musicians show such timidity in going ti 
round of the works of classical writers like Onslor 
Spohr, and Ries (some by the last author treading 
close on the excellence of Beethoven), we mus 
express our gratitude for this more showy vanel 
in the hope of encouraging them further to exper 
mentalize. The Quartett was very brilliantly lel 
by Mr. Blagrove. Miss Kate Loder was the pins 
of the evening. 


Royat Iractan Opera, CoventG ARDEN.—Ner 
we can assert, did opera season in England ope. # 
brilliantly as our present one, in right of ‘ Massamel? 
produced at Covent Garden. é 
last, this opera had never been fairly given in Engi 
because its fair production implies conditions whic 
we have only recently been able to meet. Its 
intrinsically almost as much a ballet as an oper 
—the principal female character is a mime—® 

| dances are of unusual importance,—the chon 
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jemand numerical strength and spirited action—the 
must be rarely brilliant—the prima donna | 
great executive power—albeit, her part 
= roughly ungracious one—while the primo 
= eee to such occupation as Italian tenors | 
; ‘be music allotted to him being mainly couplets | 
ae romance and one heroic duett. Lastly, the 


demands costly scenery, machinery and cos- 
_ The above are difficulties and indispensables 


ed or considered by the public; but such } 
till now we have not been “in funds” to provide 
jn England. They are, for the first time, made 
_ managerial account by the luxury of liberality 
yh which the opera has been mounted; and by the 
gimirable musical discipline of the theatre, which is 
now, we apprehend, unparalleled in Europe. On 
Thursday, the solo singers may have been all more 
or less fatigued ; but firmer and riper execution of 
the music is impossible. Signor Mario is assuredly 
the best Massaniello since Nourrit; and his melli- 
fuous voice, clear of the “ brilliant Frenchman’s” 
gasility, enables him to throw into certain portions 
of the opera a charm which we have never enjoyed 
jn them before. Though he was tired by rehearsal, 
gd possibly by his amazing brilliancy in the duett of 
thesecond act,—his romance by Fenella sleeping was | 
diciously said. Madame Dorus-Gras is careful and | 
wiliant as Elvira—but even Madame Cinti could | 
gt make the character interesting: grand opera | 
venas (and we may add grand operatic concerted 
music) being precisely the thing which M. Auber 
ms unable to produce. Signor Mei sings better in 
tune than he did last year, and is very competent as 
the coward-lover Alfonso. M. Massol remains to be | 
probably the best Pietro on the stage since the | 
ivinal one—M. Massol.—Borella belongs to M. 
Rommy, a portly gentleman who acts with due | 
imation. Last, but not least, comes the Fenedla, | 
Mille. Pauline Leroux, who in pantomime remains | 
usrpassed on the stage— save by Mdlle. Fanny 
Bisler. The dresses are gorgeous, their colours being | 
gouped excellently (a matter only beginning to be 
died in England);—the scenery is in the best | 
manner of Messrs. Grieve and Telbin—and there is 
seruption of Vesuvius which in times past would 
have been placarded all over London in letters half 
ws high and quite as red as the Burning Mountain! | 
The overture was encored : so also was the Tarentella 
in the market seene—and the unaccompanied prayer 
for the chorus. In short, more magnificently the | 
qera could not have been given—nor more cordially 
meeived by a house crammed full. Since this com- 
peteness of execution instals ‘ Massaniello’ in the 
late and bravery of a new work, we may possibly 
peak toa point or two calling for musical remark 
jaa future day :—the present notice merely chroni- 
ding its well-merited success. 


jittle count 





Haymarket.—Last Saturday, Mr. Jerrold’s drama 
‘The Rent Day’ was revived; Martin Heywood 
being acted by Mr. James Wallack, and his wife 
Bathe! by Mrs. Keeley. Wilkie’s picture on which 
the piece is founded was scenically represented as a 
ind of prologue to the performance. The part of 
Heywood on the original production of this clever 
pay was supported by Mr. Wallack; and as a melo- 
atic example of acting it certainly merits the 
celebrity which it acquired. The dialogue has little 
the wit which distinguishes Mr. Jerrold’s works; 
ltt the situations are highly pathetic—even painful 
~tclling perhaps too powerfully on the domestic 
supathies. The dramatic persons are effective,— 
aad were well embodied. Old Crumbs found an ex- 
lent representative in Mr. Rogers :—as Silver Jack 
di in Mr. Wigan. Mrs. Kecley’s Rachel was, as 
wal with this actress, a finished portrait. 

n Monday, the management attempted a rectifi- 
tion of the incongruities in the cast of * Othello.’ 
X. harles Kean undertook the Moor—Mr. Wallack, 
ts Ancient_Mrs. Kean, Desdemona—and Miss Addi- 
i, Enilia. This arrangement is an amendment of 
the tast,but still far from satisfactory. Mr. Wal- 
ack’s Jago, though better than his Ockello, is far from 
tng good. It lacks intensity of purpose; the suavity 
Get suits this actor belongs rather to Cassio—which 
Ht should be forthwith transferred from Mr. Cres- 
Yek to hims Mr. Kean’s Othello was always a 


f. 
*pectable piece of acting; reminding us occasionally 


| measurably short of that in its spirit. 





if his Ae ‘ aes 
his father's in its mechanism, though falling im- 


It is néw im- 
proved; Mr. Kean having parted with many of the 
stage-tricks on which he formerly relied. Yet as a 
whole the performance is uneven. It lacks con- 
tinuity, because not constantly inspired. Never great, 
it is sometimes striking, but too frequently it is flat 
and conventional. In a word, it is rather a sensible 
reading than a fine example of histrionic genius. 

The tragedy was succeeded by a new farce from the 
pen of Mr. Stirling Coyne, called ‘Separate Mainte- 
nance,’—in one act. ‘The machinery is very simple. 
Mr. Pennipother (Mr. Keeley) and Mrs. Pennipother 
(Mrs. Keeley ) live in a state of perpetual contradiction. 
Afier endeavouring in vain to accommodate matters, 
they determine upon “separate maintenance” under 
the same roof; dividing the principal room in half 
by means of a seam in the carpet. On either side 
of this boundary each party does his or her liking 
with the moiety of the chamber. The servant, Jane 
Briggs (Mrs. Humby) is attendant on both. The 
wife at once commences a system of annoyance; 
inviting a party of four ladies disguised as gentlemen 
—two of them en militaire—with whom she carries 
on a flirtation in her husband’s presence. Whenever 
the latter attempts interference, Jane calls him to 
order, For awhile driven almost mad with jealousy, 
and threatening to go to the casino, Mr. Pennipother 
at length resolves on feigning to commit suicide,— 
and engages Briggs in the plot. The cunning minx 
forthwith conceives the plan of setting on her mistress 
to do the same. The requisite preliminaries having 
taken place, she proceeds to inform each that the 
other is drowned. In the midst of their grief, they 
meet on their return from the canal; and mistaking 
each other for ghosts, enter into mutual explanations. 
A reconciliation, of course, follows. The humours of 
the wedded pair were decidedly successful. 




















































Sap.er’s Wetts.—Massinger’s ‘ Fatal Dowry’ as 
altered by Mr. Sloan was reproduced on Monday 
and Tuesday. Wanting as this play is in unity, in- 
consequential in its scenes, and otherwise defective 
in structure (which it would seem Mr. Sloan had no 
skill to remedy, since he has rather aggravated the 
original evil than removed it), the dialogue is for the 
most part full of glorious poetry and fervent passion. 
One great advantage also it possesses; it has many 
sustained parts. Mr. Bennett as Rochfort, Mr. Mar- 
ston as Charalois, and Mr. Hoskins as Young Novall 
had as good opportunities for display as Mr. Phelps 
in Romont. The latter is decidedly one of the 
manager’s best assumptions, Its rugged integrity 
and imprudent straightforwardness of purpose were 
excellently rendered. Mr. Marston gave to Chara- 
lois an amount of pathos and force which made us 
forget his vocal infirmity in the general excellence of 
his acting. Mr. Bennett's ex-judge was highly meri- 
torious. The man of honour, the righteous advocate, 
and the father were each in turn truthfully exhibited. 
In subdued characters no actor shows with better 
grace than Mr. Bennett. The wonted extravagance 
of his style being kept down we then find in his 
acting only the good qualities of the old school,—of 
which Mr. Bennett is almost the sole surviving re- 
presentative. Mr. Hoskins in the fop was admirable : 
— it is, indeed, a line of business in which he has no 
competitor. Of Miss Cooper’s Beaumelle we could 
desire to report favourably; but in truth the part 
in its one great situation is beyond this lady’s natural 
powers. She misconceives it entirely. Beaumelle 
is meretricious, but not guilty—a lady, too, not a 
vulgar wench accused of “ having followers.’ Pre- 
viously to her next appearance in the character, it 
wor!d be well for Miss Cooper carefully to revise her 
reading of it. 





Mesicat anp Dramatic Gossip.—Points of the- 
atrical precedence are sometimes as hard to arrange 
as the country ladies’ right of walking first into the 
Assize ball-room used to be. Signor Mario's first 
appearance at Covent Garden the night before last 
in a grand opera never before fairly given in Eng- 
land, however, makes it inevitable that we confine 
our report of Her Majesty's Theatre to the mere an- 
nouncement of its having opened on Thursday even- 
ing, with Mdlle. Alboni as * La Cenerentola.” 

This week we have an unusual number of musical 
notes from correspondents to deal with_We are, 
first, invited to take yet one more glance at those 





popular Concerts in Manchester towards which we 
look with so much interest. A correspondent, 
sending us further programmes, favours us with his 
account of “the manners” as well as of “ the music.” 
From this we transcribe a passage or two.— 

The organ (writes our friend) was well played, but not 
attended to. * * The Free Trade Hall, which is no nut- 
shell, was full, as it has been on every occasion. Working 
people, their wives and children, formed a large mass of the 
audience,—and their decorous behaviour would have been 
a pattern to some London audiences, * * The singers were 
plainly and decently attired, affecting no finery of dress or 
manners. The body of the Hall was liberally supplied with 
benches; and from near the platform the acreage of up- 
turned, homely, happy faces was a sight worth ten sermons 
against misanthropy. The comic singing was at the level 
of rather a dwarfish notion about fun. It pleased the good- 
natured folks with familiar observations on courtship and 
marriage, which were not jokes in their young days and 
are dismal enough to meet with now that they have become 
very elderly. * * I believe, however, it is a fact that ‘* the 
people” can laugh at iterated commonplaces while anything 
like a new joke puzzles them. : 
In his last remark our friend has “hit upon the 
head”’ one of the cardinal difficulties of management, 
—whether the audience to be conciliated consist of 
Free-Traders or of Lord Georges and Lady Bettys. 
No people in the world cling to old associations in 
their pleasures so tenaciously as the English. The 
“ *prentice bold” who roars for ‘ Hot Codlings’ from 
the playhouse gallery at Christmas time is matched 
by many an amateur in “ purple and fine linen” who 
sticks fast at a particular school, a singer elect, or 
the music in which he himself can take part.— 

Your public (writes one of the most highly-gifted musicians 

of our day, speaking of matters at the antipodes to these 
Threepenny Concerts) takes habits, bad and good, and after- 
wards will not admit any interpretation different from that 
to which it is accustomed. This is a noble quality in 
individuals, but a great defect in a public as regards Art, 
&e. &e, 
This tendency, then, must never be lost sight of by 
those intelligently catering for the English. It is 
possible that the inattention to the organ mentioned 
by our correspondent may in some measure arise 
from that instrument being employed to gather and 
disperse congregations,— and, therefore, habitually 
disregarded. But, holding this idea, we should not 
because of such temporary discouragement put an end 
tothe organ performances. By-and-by, some among 
the two thousand concert-goers may be found listen- 
ing with pleasure; being in the first instance quickened 
to attention by individual sympathy or taste, — 
until the instrument and the great music that belongs 
to it, in addition to their attraction as established 
features in the entertainment, will have acquired 
consideration on the score of their own value. 
While to weary away audiences can be no one’s 
desire, and they are not to be trained within a single 
season, a gentle direction of their inclinations is sure 
of its reward at last,_though unpromising seem the 
task, there being few which require so much com- 
prehensiveness of knowledge and patience of temper. 
But we are branching off into a lecture, where our 
intention was merely a cordial recognition with a 
passing comment. 

It has been of recent years the Critic’s pleasant 
task frequently to advert to the gradual improvement 
in the quality of our performances. A bad chorus in 
London is now, happily, the exception. And we are 
informed that the growth of popular taste and the 
power to indulge it afforded by the “ Early Closing 
Movement” are essentially to be felt in the popular 
singing classes. Those at the Apollonicon Rooms 
are this year attended beyond all precedent. 

Before we have done with popular music for the 
English and the claims put forth by the Atheneum 
that our countrymen should be fed upon good com- 
positions to good verses, we will make a place for 
another correspondent, who remarks that while we 
are often “anything but complimentary,” we never 
“ sive a specimen Of what a ballad should be,”—and 
obligingly offers to supply the desideratum. A single 
verse, however, must suffice to enable the reader, 
whether “ musical or melancholy,” to judge how far 
our contributor meets the requirements of the case. — 

Here's a health to all friends far away, 
Though absent the heart holds them dear, 
May sunshine shed joy on their way 
And their path though life’s dreary vale cheer. 
While around the gay circle we meet, 
*Tis pleasure in thought to restore 
Each face and each smile once so sweet, 
Though their forms we may never see more. 
Here's a health, &c. 
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A third correspondent offers a morsel of antiqua- 
rian fact.— 

The performance of ‘ Israel in Egypt’ and the consequent 
notices have recalled to my recollection a discovery which 
I some years back (when I had more leisure than at present) 
made respecting one of the choruses, and which is, I think, 
curious. In Sir John Hawkins’s ‘ History of Music’ there is 
an account of, among other German organists, one Keil 
who lived about the year 1669, and a specimen is given 
of his fugues, which on comparison is, note by note, 
identical with Handel’s ‘ Egypt was glad’ in ‘Israel in 
Egypt.’ It is curious that no notice (that I have seen) has 
ever been taken of this, nor have any musicians to whom I 
have mentioned it been aware of it. * * * 

It may be remarked on the above that the subject 
of the fugue in question is one of those smooth, 
musical phrases which might have suggested itself to 
two composers. Not so other of Handel's subjects: 
—for instance, that of ‘ They loathed to drink of the 
river,’ in ‘Israel.’ But no one questions Handel's 
large obligations “to all and sundry ;” the aff- 
liation of many of his first ideas to Clari and Co- 
lonna,—the identity of his ‘ Pastoral Symphony’ in 
*The Messiah’ with a dance in ‘ Parthenia’—have 
been about as often stated among musical anecdotes 
as Purcell’s ground-bass on Queen Mary's favourite 
* Cold and Raw, or the origin of Mozart's ‘ Requiem.’ 


If, however, Handel was unscrupulous, the “ terribile | 


mano” with which he remculded and beautified all 
borrowed wares was his own. Bach and others pro- 
fessedly exercised themselves on arranging and elabo- 
rating quoted themes. Handel seemed to identify 
the appropriated themes with himself. Supposing 


him confronted in the Elysian fields with the owners | 
of conveyed property, what was eloquently said of | 


Napoleon under far different circumstances might 
also be truly applied to him :— 

And if they asked for rights, he made reply, 

** Ye have my glory” !—and so drawing roun@ them 

His ample purple, glorified and bound them 

In an embrace that seemed identity. 
The pilfered Kerl—if pilfering there was—was a 
Saxon born about 1625, sent to Rome twenty years 
later to study under Carissimi, who returned to Ger- 
many a brave organ-player and sound contrapuntist. 
For many years he was chapel-master at Munich, till 
driven thence by that never-ending  still-beginning 
cause of strife, the “ intrigues of those Italian singers.’ 
He avenged himself on the choir by writing a farewell 
motett or offertorium so odd and crabbed that there 
was no possibility of its being sung in tune—his anta- 
gonists’ imperfect execution covering themselves with 
ridicule. Subsequently, he held appointments at 
Vienna, where le died about 1690.—Thus much 
from the Biographie of M. Fétis, who calls the good 
man de (or von) Kerl. 

A fourth correspondent writes as follows. —“ I see in 

a German paper that Wagner's opera of ‘ Tannhaiiser’ 
has been produced with great brilliancy and success 
at Weimar on occasion of the birthday of the Grand 
Duchess. Liszt, who since his appointment there 
has shown new talents as leader of an orchestra, had 
got it up with admirable care. The chief part was 
sung by Tichatschek, the ‘ giant tenor’ from Dresden. 
I am happy to indulge the thought that such a meet- 
ing of princes and people to enjoy together a fine work 
of Art is still possible. It may be true, as the writer 
of the article in question says, that the Thuringian 
States are too small to have each its separate and 
independent theatre and company,—and that even 
the musical talents and knowledge and the munifi- 
cence of Duke Ernest of Coburg-Gotha cannot keep 
alive a theatre in his pretty little capital. It might 
perhaps be well that, according to the writer’s plan, 
the Thuringian princes should have one central aca- 
demy, and, like the large towns in certain districts in 
England, have a revolving company. Meantime, let 
us rejoice in the picture of the court of Weimar, so 
long the cynosure of Art-loving eyes, saved from that 
‘wiiste, unorganische Masse’ which threatened to 
erase every vestige of refinement, and once more ‘at 
home’ to its subjects in the theatre for which Goethe 
thought and toiled,—to which the sovereign so largely 
contributes,—and in which he so greatly delights. ‘The 
court pays three-fourths of the whole expenses; so 
that the theatre may almost be regarded as a private 
institution belonging to the Grand Duke. The actors 
are really ‘His Royal Highness’s servants’ —and 
the performance does not begin till the Herrschaften 
are present. The theatre is on the footing of a pri- 
vate chapel in a nobleman’s house. The court in 
admitting the public only widens its circle; and the 





myth still obtains that certain boxes are dedicated 
to the nobles of ancient blood. The £allmiichlige’ 
Zeit has, however, extorted from the old etiquette the 
privilege of calling for favourite actors, and greeting 
them with noisy plaudits. — Whilst rumours of a 
democratical outbreak were still hovering about,— 
the court of Weimar unfolded its brocaded train, 
and appeared, brilliant and stately, in the midst of 
a concourse of princely gues They were to do 
honour not only to the birthday of the Grand 
Duchess, but also to the christening of a grand- 
daughter of that princess who can now look back 
upon a long life spent in every beneficent work, and 
whose large private resources have enabled her to 
indulge the feelings and tastes which have rendered her 
in the best and noblest sense of the word the Mother 
of the Land. If the people are really to fashion and 
to watch over the Government, let us hope they will 
learn to do the duties of a Government towards Art, 
Science, and Literature; and that if they deprive their 
princes of the power of promoting the intellectual 
developement of society, they will be found com- 
petent and willing to fulfil that task themselves.” 

Having been invited to witness the exhibition of 
an Infant Pianiste and Vocalist, dramatic, sentimental, 
and comique, only six years of age, in character, with 
appropriate costume—which has just been opened to 
the public—we must not be represented as gratui- 
tously stepping out of our way to damage a new 
enterprise if we once again seriously deprecate all 
such performances as discreditable to those with 
whom they originate and more discreditable to all 
encouraging them by their presence. No terms are 
to be kept with the persons whose inane appetite for 
shows (it matters not what the cost) tends to the 
repeated intrusion upon the public of Prodigies or 
Monsters, with all its dismal and painful train of 
consequences. 

The Berwick and Kelso Warder has been recently 
cluiming for Scotland—whom but Donizetti? and 
on “unquestioned authority.’ The Bergamasque 
maestro was grandson, that journal assures us, of 
Donald Izett, one of the Earl of Breadalbane’s 
farmers: the writer critically adding that ‘Come @ 
gentil’ in ‘Don Pasquale’ has quite the cut of a 
Highland tune sung to a bag-pipe accompaniment. 
Thus, we once heard an enthusiastic Polish lady 
insist that all the airs in ‘ Don Giovanni’ were mere 
Polish melodies pilfered by Mozart.—Rossini, too, 
on the same Border warrant, is laid hold of as a 
descendant of the Earl (not the Man) of Ross.— 
What will the Swedes say to another assertion which 
has been made by our Northern neighbours, to wit, 
that their “ Nightingale” is of Scottish extraction ?— 
Every one recollects that Zuchelli was an Irishman, 
and many are aware of the Hibernian claims made 
upon Catalani.Shall we next hear that poor Bel- 
lini turns out “ a cousin once removed” of the Paul 
Bell of Mr. Jerrold’s magazine, or of the author of 
‘Jane Eyre’ ?—Here is ample work cut out for 
musical antiquarians; since at this rate (to say 
nothing of such minor puzzles as Signora Favanti, 
Signora Normanni,and Signor Felice of the six names) 
we shall begin to suspect that every musical body 
has been originally somebody else! 

There is no event of interest in the musical chro- 
nicle of the Parisian week: this being now the height 
of our neighbours’ season. ‘ Le Prophéte,’ when it 
comes (there’s much in a “ when’’), will be accepted 
as compensation in full for want of enterprise or for 
mechanical and circular activity in every other 
“ parish of the Art.” 

We sce by the Manchester papers that Mr. G. H. 
Lewes, known to our readers as the biographical his- 
torian of Philosophy—and one of the party of ama- 
teurs who have distinguished themselves here and in 
the North by their occasional performances for bene- 
volent objects—has made his appearance in that city, 


with the regular theatrical company, in the part of 


Shylock. The Manchester Examiner and Times 
speaks in high terms of his performance :—and he 
was advertised to repeat the character. 





MISCELLANEA 


Postage Stamps on Letters to France.—The postage 
of a letter passing between any part of the United 
Kingdom and any part of France may be paid to its 





destination by attaching the requisite stamps; Enis 
stamps being of course used for letters posted ry 
United Kingdom and French stamps for let 
posted in France. In the United Kingdom ete 
stamps may be used for the prepay ment of al ene 
and newspapers, whether addressed to places at ho 
or abroad; though as regards letters sent abreal 
further charge is in some instances made pe - . 
delivery. This, however, is equally the case wh ‘on 
the postage at home is paid in stamps or in saat 
In affixing stamps to letters going abroad es e 
care should be taken to use a sufficient , 
ber; as the accounts with the foreign and en 
admit of the rectifi, 


ey 


nial governments do not 
tion of crrors,—and when such letters are under 
stamped they are necessarily treated ag altogeth 
unpaid, 


Prize for a Printing Press.—An American printer 
of the name of Moreton, the French papers say, tes 
recently died in Paris,—bequeathing 40,000 for 
premium to any one who shall construct a Machin 
capable of striking off 10,000 copies of a TeWspapey 
in an hour. 


Library and Reading-Room of British Museum...) 
A return moved for by Mr. W. Ewart, M.P., show 
that the total number of volumes of printed book 
received, from 1814 to 1847 inclusive, under th 
Copyright Acts, by the Trustees of the British My 
seum, amounts to 55, 174 ; and the number of party 
of volumes, including music, to 80,047. The num. 
ber of maps, charts, &c., received since 184 
amounts to 187, and the number of parts of mape 
&e.,to 131. The total number of volumes of printed 
books contained in the library of the Museum at th 
end of the year 1848 amounted to about 435,000. 
the number of maps, plans, and charts, to 10,22 
volumes of MSS. to 29,626; the rolls of variog 
kinds to 2,946 ; the number of charters and instr 
ments to 23,772; the number of MSS. on reed, bark, 
and folded, to 208; the number of papyri to 55 
and the number of seals and impressions to 85] 
For the information of strangers and the publie ge 
rally, it may be stated that the reading-room of th 
British Museum is open every day, except Sunday, 
Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, Christmas-day, and 
any fast or thanksgiving days ordered by authority 
except also between the Ist and 7th of January, th 
lst and 7th of May, and the Ist and 7th of Septe 
ber, inclusive. The hours are from nine till seven 
o’clock during May, June, July, and August; a 
from nine till four o’clock during the rest of the year 
Persons desirous of admission are to send in their ap 
plications in writing (specifying their Christian and 
surnames, rank or profession, and place of abode) 4 
the principal librarian,—or, in his absence, to th 
secretary,—or, inhis absence, to the senior under 
librarian; who will either immediately admit suc 
persons or lay their applications before the next 
meeting of the Trustees. Every person applying 
to produce a recommendation satisfactory toa Tru 
or to an officer of the house. Applications defective 
in this respect will not be attended to. Permission 
will in general be granted for six months, and at th 
expiration of this term fresh application is to) 
made for a renewal. The tickets given to reade 
are not transferable, and no person can be admitted 
without a ticket. Persons under eighteen years i 
age are not admissible.—The number of volumes 
the Bodleian Library of Oxford is about 220,000) 
and the number of MSS. 21,000. 


A Floating Church.—The English Churchman de} 
scribes an ecclesiastical edifice of a novel kind. I 
is a real church afloat—a new Gothic structure will 
tower and spire, belfry and bell—capable of accom 
modating 550 worshippers. Its seats are all fre 
Built of wood, it is painted to represent brown stones 
Its dimensions are 86 feet by 34,—with a passe 
all round it. From the deck to the ball on thespir 
is 80 feet in height. The whole resta on two boa 
of 90 tons burden. It was constructed at New Jeney 
for the Churchmen’s Missionary Association :—and 
it is to be moored at a wharf in Philadelphia, for 
use of sailors and boatmen. 





To Corresroxpexts.—G. G.—T. H. W.—W. P.-T 1. 
Half Moon—J. L. — Epimometes—W. N. — Macenas — 
Purchaser and Reader of the Athen@um—Peter Poke 
An Old Subscriber—received, 
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Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY By various Writers. 
Bdited by Dr. W. SMITH. Numerous Engraviogs, medium 
sro, complete in 3 vols. price 5/. 15s, 6d. cloth lettered. 
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Mohr and Redwood’s Practical 
PHARM ACY. Arrangements, 
of the Pharmaceutical Shop and Laboratory. 
4 Engravings on wood, 12s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
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1 a& passage from the Earliest Times to the Death of Cs »mmodus, A.D. 192. | 

on the spire #2 LEONHARD SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E. Rector of the High | 
chool of Edinburgh. 1 thick vol. lame? 8. 61. cloth, or 88. 6d. 

n two 00 strongly bound in leather, 

New Jerset, 


ation :—and 


Dr. Quain’s Anatomy. 
phia, for th 


Eaited by Dr. SHARPEY and Mr. QUAIN, Professors 0: 
Anatomy and Ph tology in University College, London. 
Fifth Edition, comp 1 2 vols, 8vo. illustrated by 40) En- 
mavings on wood, price 2 cloth lettered. 


“By the introduction of a great amount of new information in 


BATT feel anatomy and microscopical anatomy, and by the rectifica- 
Maecenas— ve neem at of the descriptive details through the whole | 


as been rendered the most complete treatise on anatomy 
the English language. It may be safely rec nm ane i to th 
as the most useful work on anatomy which he can stu 
Edinburgh Me d. Journal. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WRITINGS AND 
LIPE. 


In Two Vols. post 8vo. cloth lettered, 188. 
NARRATIVE OF THE 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 
Beeun sy HIMSELF, anp ContTINvuED BY 
J. G. LOCKHART, Ese. 

“ The pointe st details of the life of such a man as Scott will 
never fail to be of interest and value; but to very many the re- 
duction of the book. from seven volumes tu something of a more 
portable size and shape, will be very acceptable, and £00 closely- 
printed pages quite enoug sh. The condensation is carefully and 
skilfully executed, while the original! work is not shorn of its pro- 
portions, of its merits, or even of its fa 3 save 


size—in substance, ‘another, 
yet the same. 


Tuixp Epitron,in 1 Vol. crown 8vo. bound, 3s. ¢d. 


A COLLECTION FOR THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS, 
FROM THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Tue SAME, sui able for presents, elegantly done ps in cloth, gilt 
» With Two Engravings, price 5s. 


BEAUTIES OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


iting in the young a desire to 

¢ youthful mind is improved and 
pone Win C the themes on which it is exercised.” 

Glasgow Herald, 3 anuary 15, 1849. 

“A most commendable and attractive School Collection. The 

idea of sucha er, well soning ates the enterprising ingenuity of 

the late Mr. Cadell.”—Scols; . Feb. 17, 1849. 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF THE ‘MINSTRELSY.’ 
Will be ready in April, in 4 vols. feap. 8vo. with Eight Steel 
Engravings, cloth lettered, price 10s, 6d, 


THE MINSTRELSY OF THE 
SCOTTISH BORDER. 


With Sir Water Scort’s Ixtropcections, Notes, 
ADDITIONS. 
of the Ancient Border Melodies, set to 
will be found in this Edition. 


AND 
Many Music, 


Publishing in Fortnightly Volumes, 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
48 Vols., 96 E anes 
nirty-fiv 


MISCELLANEOUS PROSE 
WRITINGS 
28 Vols., 56 Engravings—2s. 6d. and 3s. each Vol. 
Thirteen Vols. have appeared. 


ygs—2s. 6d. and 3s. cach V ol, 
Vols. have appeare 


Completed Editions. 
AVERLEY NOVELS, 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 


TweL_ve Voiumes, with 2000 Engravings. 
ng 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
48 Vols. and 25 Vols. het and 5 Vols. Royal 8vo, 


SCOTT’S POETRY, 


12 Vols. and 6 Vols. pincanintte and 1 Vol. Ro a 1 8yo. 


HISTORY OF | SCOTLAND, 


2 Vols., Scnoor Epitiax. 
This Edition is now introduced into the Schools under 
Government —— intendence. 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


3 Vols. feap., and 1 Vol. Royal gvo. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOIT, 


10 Vols. satanic and 1 Vol. Royal 8yo. 


READINGS FOR THE YOUN 1G, 


Fromthe Works of Sin Water Scort, 3 vols. 36 Miestetions 


COOK’S OR ACLE , 1 Vol. 


R. Capewi, Edinburgh; Hovuston & STONEMAN, | } 


London, 


cloth, 5s. 6d. 

























































































. T his day is published, price 28. ; free pi, post. 

T) HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; HOw TO 

LIVE AND WHAT TO LIVE FOR: el ample Rules 
for Diet, Regimen, and Self-Management; together with instruc- 
tions for securing perfect Health, Longevity, and that sterling 
State of Happiness only attainab le through the judicious obser- 
vance of a well- regulated oon arse of Life. 

a PHYSICIAN. 
Kent & Richens” 2, Paternoster- “row, London. 


NEW a Ns THE ENGLISH rye on 
Just published, post 8vo. price ts. 6d. ¢ 
( ys the R (SE, PROG RESS, and 'P RESE NT 
STRUCTURE "of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the 
Rev. M. HARRISON, M.A. late Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
*A work of unquestionable utility.”"—Athenrwn, 

“An able, enlightened, and philoso phical work. From the 
erudite and scholarly mauner in which the author has treated the 
subject, he has contrived to make his work not only excellent for 
the special purpose for which it is intended, but, from the mass of 
curious information which it contains, really interesting to all 
classes of readers.”"—Sunday Times. 

he volume will be nouns 
schools.”"—Church and State Ga 
Me mndon : Longman, Brown, Gre en & Longmans. 


* st published, in feap. 8vo. price 7 78. 6d. cloth, 
‘| HE SE ASONS. By James THomson. Edited, 
with Notes, Philosophical, Classical, Historical, and Biogra- 

al, by 'Dr. ANTHONY TODD THOMSON, F.LS. &e. 
* Dr. The omson’s commentary will be found’ a useful and in- 
sevesting addition to the text of ‘The Seasons.’ The editor is in- 
forming and agreeable on all occasions. His edition of *The 
Ss ms’ is THE BOOK for those who wish to read James Thomson 

advantage.”—Spectator. 

eaten? Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS AND MARTYRS, 
published, in 2 vols. square crown Svo. with hume ~~ Wood- 

cuts, and 16 Etchings by the Author, price 

GACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By Mrs. 

» JAMESON, Author of * Characteristics of Women, &c. 

“In taking leave of these two fascinating volumes, we do so 
with the less regret, knowing that they will be often in our hands, 
as most valuable for instant reference. No one who wishes to 
know the subjects, and feel the sentiment of the finest works in 
the World. will think of going road without Mrs. Jameson’s 
book..... Mrs. Jameson writes as an enthusiast — her fecling flows 
from her pen. Her style is fascinating to a degree, forcible, and 

raceful ; but there is no mistaking its character—feminine. We 
cnow of no other hand that ec ul = happily have set forth the 
* Poetry of Sacred and Legendary A — Blackwood’s Magazine. 
London: Longman, on A nig Green & Lo ngmans. 
NEW SCHOOL HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

Just published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 3a. 6d. cloth, 

A HISTORY of FRANCE; from the Earliest 

4 Period to the Revolution of 1848. For the use of Youn | wi 

sons and Schools. Edited by the Rev. JOHN SEDGWICK, 

Demy of Mz en College, Oxsees 3 and one of the Masters i in the 

Orduance School, Carshaltor 

ondon : Longm: = ; Brown, Green & Longmans. 

A New Edition, re-engraved, with corrections from the Govern- 
ment ! ; veys, ‘ome the most recent sources of informatic on, 8vo. 
12 ulf bound 
A? ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 

ya consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps. with Index of 

nearly Ten Thousand Places. By SAMUEL BUTLER, D.D. late 

Lord Bishop of Lichfield, and formeriy Head Master of Shrews- 

bury 8 School Edited by the Author’s Son. 

y the same Author, 
A Sketch of Mode ‘rn and Ancient Geography, for 


the use of Schools. A new edition, revised by his Son. 6vo. 98, 


boards ; 10s. bound. . . 

An Abridgment of the above, in the form of 
Quest m and Answer, for the use of Beginners. By MARY 
New edition, ISmo, 2a. 


_immense importance in public 


phic 


Just 


NINGHAM. 
An Atlas of Ancient Geography; consisting of 22 
Maps, with Index. New edition, corrected, 8vo. 128, 
The Ancient and Modern Atlas. 4to. 24s. 


Outline Modern and Ancient Geographical Copy- 
Books. 4to, 4a. each. 
London: Longman, Prown, Green & Longmans. 


THE MOST FORe — GERMAN | aay ae 
Just published, a new edition, square 1 nO. 78. bound, 
JABEN HORST’S POCKET DICT ON ARY 
of the GERMAN and ENGLISH and ENGI and 
GERMAN LANGUAGES. By G. H. NOEHDEN, LL. D 12D 
Recently published, 2 bd 
Dr. Noehden’s German Grammar. New edition, 
revise d by Dr. BIALLOBLOT. ZKY.. 78. 6d. bound. at 
Noehden’s German Exercises. New edition, 6s, 
Key to the Exercises, by Schultz. New edition, 
38. 6+ 
London : Longman, 
Co.; Simpkin & Co. ; 


and G. Routledge. 
ust published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12a. cloth 

‘THE PHIL OSOPHY of RELIGION. By 

J.D. MORELL, M.A. Author of an Historical and Critical 
*View af, the Speculative Philosuphy of Europe in the Nineteenth 
Centu 

< Hess is an important book on a very important subject.. 
The work is evidently the production of a vigorous thinker, and of 
a thoronghly-furnished philosophical mind. Every chapter evinces 
an earnest and sober search after truth and goodness. 
Nonconformist. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


ENGLISH AND LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS, BY MR.R, HILEY, 
OF THE LEEDS COLL EGIATE SCHOOL. 

Just ae in 18mo. price 18. 6d. cloth me 

3R ACTICAL ENGLISH COMP OSITION : 
Part L. ; or, a. onde ( Denaletin x of tog’ Courses f 
Tr € ¥ SSive. arrangec an divide into & ropriate 
Pee eTCHARD HILEY, Head Master of the Leeds 

Col e School. 


Frown & Co.; Dulgu & Co. ; W hittaxer & 
. Washt pomsiee $ ; J. Maynard; C. Dolman; 





y the same Author, 
The Child's First English Grammar : 
Progressive Lessons. Imo. ls, 
Progressive Geography: in Four Courses of Les- 
sons aud. Exercises. New edition, 18mo. 22. = 
The Elements of Latin Grammar. 3rd Edition, 
- f Elementary Works on Arith- 


considerably improved, 12 2m 
A List of Mr. Hiley’ 
metic, Geography. and English Composition, may be obtain 
rratis, of the Publishers and all Booksellers. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
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HE NEMESIS. of FAITH. 
M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
price 6s. 


By J. A. Froupe, 
Post 8vo. cloth, 


London : John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


Just SCA price 2s. 6d. i ix 
[HE POPE’S ABINE T NLOCKED. 
By the Po of * Gerald, = 
Arthur Hall & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
By MARY ELIZABETH SMITH. 
London : = Hall & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
ee DEPRAVITY, £i00 PRIZE ESSAY. 
w ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo sig 
HE PRIZE ESSAY on JUVENILE 
DEPRAVITY. By the Rev. H. WORSLEY, A.M.. Faston 
Reetory, Suffolk. Adjudica Dr. Harris, of heshunt ; the Rev. 
James Sherman. cf Surrey Chapel; and Dr. Vaughan, of Harrow. 
The Essay comprises the f following t »pics :—The fearful and grow- 
ing extent of Juvenite Crime :—its connexion with the Intem- 


perance of Parents. —-Epucation and other remedies examine 
TO READING sme og AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Now ready, in 1 vol, 8vo. price 128, 
QAND_ and Cc ANV AS: a Narrative of Adven- 
a 
&e. 


tures in I mong the Artists in Rome, 
With Ilustrat 

“ The random h 
colour to the cany Atl ” 

“The truth is ne ai squised, but er are mentioned with an 
air ofsincerity that is positively irresistible. never recollect 
to have opened a book wh OSSERSE 4 this charm in anything 
approaching to the same de ”— Morning Post. 

London: Charles Gil 5, Bishopsgate-street Without ; 
may be ordered through any Bookseller. 


“ MORE —a NOR ANY OTHER MEDIC INE, 
Price 6d, or 8 n stamps) post free, 6th edition of 

Dp" BARRY'S: POPULAR TREATISE on 

INDIGESTION and CONSTIPATION: the main Causes 
of Nervousness, Biliousness, F y. Distention, Palpitation of 
the Heart, Seeneaehy of the Liver, eneral Debility, Asthma, 
Despondency. Spleen, &c., and their Radical Removal without 
Pills. Purgatives, or ‘Yted ‘ines of any kind ; adapted to the general 
reader. With numerous Cases, practically jilustr rating the restora- 
tion of health to the most feeble, delicate, or shattered consti- 


tution. 
Du Barry & Co, 75, New Bond-strect, London. _ 


CYCLOPZ:DIA OF 
BIBLICAL Seen wate 


By JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S 
Editor of* The Pictorial Bible,’ &c. Assisted by ae able Scholars 
and Divines, British, C ontinental, and American, whose Initials 
are affixed to their respective Contributions. 
In Two thick Volumes Svo., illustrated by Maps, Engravings on 
Steel, and 554 Engravings on Wood, price 3/. 

“Itis not toomuch to say, that this Cyclopedia surpasses every 
Biblical Dictionary which has preceded it, and that it leaves 
nothing to be desired in such a work which can throw light on the 
criticism, interpretation, history, geography, archwology, and phy- 
sical science of the Bible.”—Horne’'s Introductionto the Critical Study 
of the Scriptures, 


AN ABRIDGMENT 


OF THE PRECEDING WORK IS IN PROGRESS OF 
PUBLICATION, 


To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, profusely 
illustrated with Woodcuts. 

*y* This Abridgment is studiously accommodated to the wants 
of the great body of the religious public, consolids ating, in a form at 
once attractive and instructive, such of the materials of the original 
work as will be most interesting to the general reader. To those 
who may still be unprovided with the original work, this Abridg- 
ment is confidently recommended, the Publishers being persuaded 
that it possesses the same superiority over Port LAR Cyclopzedias 
of its class, as the original work confessedly does over those which 
aim at a higher erudition. 


ENCYCLOPZ:DIA 
BRITANNICA. 


Seventh Edition. Edited by PROFESSOR NAPIER. 
In 21 Volumes 4to., illustrated by 506 Engravings on Steel, and 
many Thousands on Wood. 

An Index of 68,000 References. compiled with great industry and 
judgment, is appended to the Work, forming a ready Key to its 
multifarious contents. 

“* This is the really cheap Encyclopedia ; for that only is cheap 
which is excellent. Now that the country is being deluged with 
diluted stuff, compounc ied from Germany ¢ nd America, what hope 
is there for the science and literature of England, that publishers 
dare ever again venture on such another wor k as this ?” 





mF Es 


"Just published, price 5 
OSCHA LAM BE 
Or, ‘A DEED DONE HAS AN END,’ 
omance, 


and 


ithe neum, 
“The Encyclopedia Britannica is a rich storehouse of knowledge. 
reflecting honour upon the age and country that have produced it. 
We know of nothing in any language approaching to it in fulness 
and accuracy of matter, or in excellency of arrs wea , 
Stamu ard, 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected througt nout; with nu- 
merous addition al Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. Ina 
handsome volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, 
price 2. lés. 

The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 
vanced state of geographical research ; and whether on the ground 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers in- 
vite a comparison with any other work of its class. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES 
.R.G.8., Professor of Geography in the College for Civil 2 “eameemie 
The! Maps of Royal Quarto size, bound in 8vo. price ls. 
The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has as ns ‘fallen in 
our way : it is at once a duty and a pleasure to recommend it.” 
English Journal of Education. 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. london: Longman & Co, 
Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; and Hamilton & Co, 





OPERAS AS PIANO SOLOS 2s. EACH. 
ASANIELLO, 


\ 
igar 


(just published). — La Dame 
new editions of *Sonnambula,’ ‘La Figlia, 

* Lucrezia,’* Roberto Crow n ——, ee 
Also, * Lucia,’ in ¢ ch ; and ‘ Le 

7, 28. each. Post free, 30 stamps. “All in THE 


Bi anche, 
*Ba 


we ult music size, — printed in a style fit for the pianoforte of 
any nobleman.”— Heral 
Pi mis a Offee, 67, Pa ternoster- “TOW. _ 


‘HE Senate of the United States having ordered 
the construction of a Map of their new Territory in CALI- 
FORNIA, and the same having been completed from observations 
made during the progress of shete army, and from other docu- 
ments never before published, J. Berrs begs to announce that a 
reduction from_the_said Nia is now introduced into the new 
edition of his FAMILY ATI 
London: John Betts, a 5, Strand ( nearly opp rg Exeter Hall) ; 
Arthur To Todd, Dublin; . Thacker & Co. C alet 


BETTS’S TRAVELLING. : MAPS _ 


Of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, with the Rail- 
roads care fully laid down to the present time (those in operation 

z clearly distinguishe¢ I : Sin se in progress), also th e Turn- 
pike and principal Cross I als, &c. & ize, 2 feet 6 by 
2feet1. Price on cloth in case for the pocket, : 


THE LONDON MODERN ATLAS 


aining C'WENTY-F IV E large size Maps, full Coloured. Price, 
gly half-bound, 12s. 6. 

Je hn Be tts, Strand, wae nd pposite Exeter Hall); 
; Whittaker & Co. Dublin: A. T odd, 4, Kildare-pl’ 


NEW WORKS. 


London : 
Simpkin & Co. 


MR. NEWBY'S 


I. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. 


A SECOND EDITION OF 
GEORGINA HAMMOND. 


By Mrs. MACKENZIE DANIELS, 
“ She has command over power and pathos.”— Ath 
“A distinctness and feminine delicacy of delin 
remarkable eloquence of diction and sentiment, will render 
gina Hammond’ a popular book.”— Spectator. 

*Amongst our novelists we have no more pure, agreeable, and 
general writer than Mrs. Mackenzie Danie ‘Georgina Ham- 
mond’ is certain to become one of the standard novels in the lan- 
guage, and to be read over and over again.”— Morning Herald, 


Geor- 


Il. 
In 3 vols. (thi 
FAMILY FAILINGS. 


Ill. 
In 3 vols. 


THE HALL AND THE MANOR 
HOUSE. 


* Readers of fiction will be delighte Observer. 


* A very good novel, bearing the impression of truth rather than 
fiction "— Economist, 


eda 
eday), 


IN THE PRESS, 
In 3 vols. 


MABEL CARRINGTON. 


By the Author of ‘ The Blacksmith’s Daughter.’ 
AMILY ENDOW MENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 

12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
SAPIT “ + £500,000, 
ctora. 
William Datiorwe rth Bs nyley, 

John F 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq, 

Robe rt Bruce Chiche ster, Esq. 
B. Henderson, Esq. 
ate Latouche, Esq. 


E 


Esq. Chairman. 
Puller, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Edward Lee, Esq. 
Colonel Ouseley. 
Major Turner. 
Joshua Walker, Esq. 
. ONUS. 
Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society's Policies on the 
profit scale in 1845. The next valuation will be in January, 1852, 
Annual Premiums with Profits. 
Age 20.) Age 25. Age 30. Age: 35. | Age 40. 


£.8.d.)&. 8, d.£8.d & . d.\£.2. d.\é.s. d.\é.s. d. 
17 9|2 che 3°59 3162'4106 576 
Anr unitie s ms ali ~— as well as Endowments for Children, are 
eae by the Society. 
e usual commission allowed to Solicitors and others. 
INDIA. 

The Society also grants Policies to parties proceeding to or re- 
siding in India, at lower rates than any other Office ; also D red 
Annuities and Endowments, accurately and economically framed 
to meet the periods of service, and add to the retiring pensions of 
the Civil and Military Officers of India. 

bi . to be had at the Society’s Office in London, or at the 
JOHN c AZENOVE, Secretary. — 


Age 45.| Age 50.) Age 55. 


bles, &« 


Offies in Calcutta, 


TORTH BRITISH 
de COMPANY. Established in 
Royal Charter. 

London Offices, 4, New Bank-buildings, € ity, and 10, Pall Mall 

Jast. pe oy 64, Prince ~ Bs — urgh. 

Cap vital, £1, 000,000, fully s 
Preside nt—His Grace the Duke of SU THER CAND, K.G, 
LONDON BOARD. 

Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman, 

FRANCIS WARDEN, Deputy-Chairman, 
Alexander Cockburn, Esq. Isaac Sewell, Esq. 
John Connell, Es ~ Walter A. Urq ubart, Esq. 
Ww Lie 5 Boe wo ae ord, een $4. | Geors Webster, — 

John Irvine Glennie, Esq, | Zonk. Boyd, Es 

Charles Hertslet, Esq. k Boy d, a } Resident. 
Physician—John W ee M.D. F.R.S. 

Assurances effected either with or wi Fagan participation of pro- 

fits. On the participation scale, the whole profits are divided 

amongst the assured, after reserving one-tifth against the risk of 

extraordinary mortality or other contingencies. 

The Bonus added to Policies at the last division of profits, 
on the 3ist December, 1844, averaged 40 per cent. on the premiums 
paid curing the septennial period, 

Tables of Rates and every information may be obtained at the 
Offices ‘of the Company as a 


“INSURANCE 


1809, and incorporated by 


HENRY T. THOMSON, Secretary. 





| 


) 


noe to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal 
| 


- [Man I7 


LIFE POLICIES FREE or “STAM 


iP DUTY, 
ROYAL, FARMERS’ and G 
& and LIFE, INSURANCE, +Hthpeys xt 
i 


OA 
INST TION. Emp wered and — ris AN 
The Guarantee of an ample al, subs are lamen’ 
and ae ntial body of Share’ hol lers, ya neon Ter yny 
emption of the Assured from Liability fP 
Pour -fifths or 80 per cent. of the Pr 


divided amongst the Insured, 


artnership, 
Life I ts of Life Ingy 
~ tare | ife Insurance of every king 
The Bonus added in March, 1848, ayerag ; 
Premiums pai ' wed 26 per cent, OR the 
sife Policies indisputable. Claims paid pro 
Medical Attendants remunerated for r thelr ee in all 
“Offices, 346, Strand. WM. SHAW, Manag sing Direct 
4 _— rector, 
NITY of LONDON LIFE Assy RANCE 
SOCIETY ines rporated by Act of Parliament, 7th & g 
capt. 110., for the Assurance of Lives ‘and Survivorsh & Sh 
f Annuities, Purchase of Life Ine the 
ateres, 
1 ud , Children, ‘a 
nee buildings. 


Vict., 


E 
‘Accumulative e Assuran ~€ Rose ¥ Exe 
Capital, Qu er of a Milli 
Directors, 


sak Rev. the Dean of Here-; Rob 


ert Keate, F 
ore eph { 
David ¢ 
John Pe 
Lie ut.-Col. f 


tobert Owen + ¥ Esq. 
Wilham Betts, 


James Risdon Benne tt, Esq., 
MD. 


1 A. Thoma 
Watts, Esq., F 
“orge Watson Wood, 
«Actuary—G. J. Farrance, Esq. 
The City of London Life Assurance Society offers oe Won 
of Assurance,— ce Society offers Three Mody 
The Mutual, 


The Proprictar: 
The Dep 
This Society. although a a Fone, te oT to the assur, 
the Matus al or * Ww ith profit” scale, all the profits aris ing tread 
branch, thus embracing all the benefit s of a Mutual Society, . 
out any of the risks or liabilities, 


E. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 


yicr ORIA LIFE ASSU RANCE COMPANY. 


18, King William =street, City. Established 1938, 
Trusteer.—Benjamin Hawes, Esq. ; Charles Baldwin, Esq,; 
; _ _ Thomas ‘Nesbitt, lL , 

The Directors solicit attention to thei ow Prospectus Almaned 
for the present year, in which the Peculiar advantages offered by 
the Company to assurers are fully ¢ x} lained. 

On Policies taken out for the whole term of life. one third of the 
premium may remain unpaid till death, or one-half may remaig 
on credit for five years. Extended permission to travel or resde 
abroad is cranted, and a new seale of extra premiums for fo 

‘A 8 published. Bites 
“fifths, or 80 per cent. out of the profits are appropriat 
assurers entitled to share therein. Perepelatelis 

Advances are made to assurers on assignable property or in 
and also on the guarantee of most undoubted personal care 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary, 
XLE RGYMEN.—The Fathers, Brothers, Sons, 
and the Mothers, Wives, Widow: Sisters and Daughter 


Clergymen, are requested to observe that they, and none others 
are ‘entitled to the privilege which the Clergy have of ~ 
1RGY MUTUA aNd 





Assurances upon Life in the C 
SOCIETY. This Society was estal shed in ad 
special benefit of C lergymen and their Families; and ppt 
dently expected that by confining the right of making Assurance: 
to such a class, larger profits will be made,—the whole of whieh, 
and not a part only, will be divided amongst the Assurers, Th 
next Bonus will be apportioned in the year 185 
Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY and YORK 
Trustees—The LORD a OPS — “satel DURHAM, wit 
STr 


NC t 
Chair man ¢ f Directors—The ARCH DE ACON of LONDON, 
.. ty-Chairman—F. L. WOLLASTON, Esq. M.A. 
1 and particulars —_— ation is to be made to the 
, Parliament- a etzest pene on - 

y HODGSOD » M.A.) . 
JOUN BURDER Secretaries 
An amount of upwards of One Million Five Hundred Thousand 
Pounds is already assured upon Life in this Society by the Clag 

and Members of their families, as above. 


P ii. keaentstrectsang 2. LIFE OFFICE 
50, Kegent-street —* Be yal Te amma Buildings, Londa. 
hed 180¢ 
Annual Income, £140,000. 


Policy Holders Capital, 
Claims paid since the — of the Office, £1,678,00 





Bonuses a. £743,000, 


Pr 
The Right ae EARL GREY. 
rectors. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chai 
The Rev. James Sherman, Deput 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. 
H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. 
nder Hendereon, M.D. 
m Judd, Es: 


mn. 

hairman, 

be illiam Ostler, Esq, 

G corse Round , 
Ss c 


84. 
Frederick Squire, Esq, 
ia 84. William Henry Stone, Esq, 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Capt. W. John Williams 
we an A. Beaumont, anaging Director. 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. F 9, Upper Montague-street, 
Montague sq e. 


NINETEEN TW pptatin OF THE PRovits ams 
DIVIDED 4 MONG T THE INSURED 


Examples of the E xtinction of P remiums by the Surrender 
?remiums. 


Bonuses added subse 
quently, to be further 
increased annually. 


‘Date Sum 
Insured. 
00 |é79 1010 Extinguished 
1000 33 19 2 ditto 
1000 | 34 16 10 114 18 10 
as ania 


E xamples of | Bonuses ‘added to other Policies 


Total with Additions 
to be further increas 


: Original Premium. 
I des. 





£1223 3 0 
23117 8 
ditto 


Bonuses 
added. 


£952 12 1] 
1160 5 6) 
3558 17 8 | 


Insured. 
£900 
1200 
5000 





£1882 121 
6 


3392 1820 





Prospectuses and full particulars —y! be obtained upon applia 
towns of the 

ted Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head (Office J 
50, Regent-street. 
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DECLARATION OF BONUS. 

CORPORAT ION of the ROYAL-EX- 

HE ASSURANCE give Notice that, in conformity 
CHANGE f Participation in Profits adopted in December, 
op jared 2 NUS on all Policies, effected sub- 

they haw Seven, for the whole term of life, which were 
poet to o the 3s t December, 1548, 8,and on which three or more 

hen t . 
| Pre ems had t rap nape thecer” of Boxvs on British Policies 
raring OL h, which had been seven years in force on 
Sum of 1¢ 


the gist Decem ber, 1548. 


- 





Bonus by 
addition 
tv the Sum 
Assured. 


7 Bonus by 
reduction of 
Premium for 

the rest of Life. 


Amount 
Annual |of Premiums 
| Premium. paid. 


aeuecene 
Cukenuue 


r be effecte d with the Cor Corp ation for any amount 
Assurance ife 


WL. on one 
deroeeing ‘00 iceors eel persuaded that the Public will 
The Goren nifest their confidence in this Corporation, whieh 
a high position during a period exceeding a Centur, 
affords unque wore 1 security oF a rr — tly 
Ss :—and distributes among Life Policies a 
rae ss sia nse ulting in benefits to the Assured which will 
a eal bear comparison With those obtained from other 


FIRE Asst L ANCE ES are effected AL 
Pebrua! ae : ie 


RGUS LIF E ASSUR RANCE COMPAN ry: 
AL 39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall, 
Thomas yerneu> Esq. Alderman, ‘Chairman, 
Will weal, Esc fo mt veg 
Richard F. Arde umphery. 
y Kupert Ingleby, 
Wilan Banbury Thomas Kelly 
Jeremiah Pile 
Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
J.B. Shuttleworth, Esq. 


n every kind of pr« yperty. 
G Ri 3 N Secretary. 


y- Ald. M.P. 


—Dr. . 
Surpeon—W, Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
fanting J {ctuary—Professor Hall, M.A. of King’s © r 
Counsel—Sir John Romiily, M.P. Solicitor-General. 
‘Solicitor— William Fisher, Esq. 19, Doughty-street. 
pVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
In addition toa large subscribed capital, Policy-holders have 
eearity ofan Assurance fund of more than a quarter of a 
ion, and an income of 65,000l., annually increasing, arising 
e issue of upwards of 6,000 polici ies. 


Bonus, or Profit Branch. 


Persons assuring on the Bonus system will be annually entitled 

percent. of the profits on this branch (after payment of five 
y premiums) ; and the profit assigned to each Policy may be 

ed to the sum assured, or applied in reduction of the annual 
jum. 


Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Branch. 


Te Tables on the non-participating principle afford peculiar 
res to the assured, a offered by any other office, — for 
he onject is the leas ible outlay, the payment of 

m sum is secured to the P. a y-holder, on the death of the 

d, ata reduced rate of premium. 





Whole Term. 


Seven Years. ‘With ith Profits 


Premiums to 4 Assure £100. | 

Without Profits. 
£1 11 10 
207 





£017 8 | 
118 } g | 
150 3 0 | 
1M 1 | 
} 324 } 
eolalt of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit 
m years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 
seb upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
without notice. 


(aims paid in one month after gore: have been approved. 
TES Resident Director. 


1 





EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 25, Pall Mall, London. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
he last Annual Nesting. held on the 30th November, 
wn that the t 
mused during the pas 
sunual premiums 7.6091. 128, 
Abonus was also declared, by which nearly 2 per cent. per annum 
sudded to all the p rticipating policies. The following abstract 
il show the effect of this bonus on healthy lives, and on one of 
most numerous class of diseased lives :— 


1848, it 
yusiness of this Society had materially in- 
: 508 new policies were issued, yielding 





Bonus to Policies issued on Healthy Lives at the ages of 
30 and 60 


Sum 
now 
payable. 


s 
Bonus poten 


- now 
added. payable. 


Bonus 
added. 


6) a& «@ “ad £. . 
1000 114 15 $1114 15 § 1 
$ 1000, 65 11 111065 11 11 f 
10; 1612 2101612 2 4 


1000 
11000 
11000 


Bonus to Policies issued on Consamptive Lives at the ages of 
ne 


Sum 
now 


now | a 
payable. payable, 


at = 
Premiums 


pmo «@ . -* a. £. 8. d. 

1117517 1 3125415 3 

81105 6 8 3115015 3 

911027 13 9 | 9\1039 4 9 

“nits of the last Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, &c. sent 

2 application to PRENCIS G. P. NEISON, Actuary, 
5, Pall Mall, London, 











MITRE ‘GEN ERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 23, Pall Mall, London. 
Chairman—Rev. George Pocock, L. 
Deputy-Chairman— Hon. Richard Edward Howard. 

Lowest Annual Payments for Assurance. No policy disputed 
unless obtained by fraud. Only one-half the premium need be 
paid, the remainder can stand a debt on the policy, or be paid off 
at pleasure. Proposals passed daily. Prospectuses sent f on on 
————- to SPENCER P. P L UMER, Esq., Secretary, 23, Pall 
Muil. 





HE BRITISH BAN 
To be Incorporated by Charter, 

(Responsibility to . ae and Deposits on Shares rcturned 
IN FULL if pots Incorporated.) 


is, 


aR 
Receiving De’ wosite at Interest, Dise ounting Bills, making Advs ances 
on approved ities, granting Cash Credits, and tran 
every seer denorigtion of Banking business, on the SC 
SYS 
_ prary Offices, No. 52, Threadneedle-strect. 


Trustee 
ANDE RSON. Esq. M.P. 
Mt SH, Esq. ‘of Wood street. 
Y MC OXON, Esq. of the Regent's Park. 


Dinetove, 
gr MACGREGOR, Esq. M.P., Governor. 
R. UARTLEY KENNEDY, Esq., Deputy G¢ 


ARCHIBALD W. BLANE (Deputy Governor of the Austra- 
lian Agriculture Company), King’s Arms-yard and Salt Hill, 


Slough. 
i INNES CAMERON, Esq., Palace-yard, 
YB. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, Esq., Westbourne-terrace, Hyde-park. 

EDWAKD ESDAILE, Esq. City Saw Mills, Regent’s-canal. 

DAVID FEKGUSSON, Esq. Eastcheap, and Champion-park 
Camberwe 

ia ~< HOW, Esq. 


R. i ART EY KENNEDY, Esq., (Deputy Chairman of the Oriental 
ge Walb: pec, sand Resington L odge, Notting-hill. 

J. W. LEARMO Esq. of Long-acre. 

JOHN MACGRE GOR, Esg. M.P. for Glasg 

W. SOMERVILLE ORR, Esq. of Paternoster: row, and Church- 

hill, w amenes- 

APSLE Y PELLATT, Esq. 
Esq. 


vernor. 


and Dingwall, 


Eastcheap, and Gordon House, Turnham- 


of Holland-street, Blackfriars, and 
Staines, Middlesex. 
THOMAS ‘RIT CHIE, 
Dorset- sas 
With power to add to their number, 

Applications for shares will be received by the Secretary at the 
temporary offices of the Bank, 52, Threadneedle-street, London, 
and of the following Stock Brokers, viz., Messrs. Huggins & Lang, 
l4a, Austin-friars, 5 I oy Thomas Gasquoine, Esq. Mane hester ; 

John Smith. . Leeds; 58. . Morgan, 
Esq. Halifax ; Messrs. I. W.&8. 
Nutt, York ; "BE. M. Brodie, E sq. Liverpool ; Messrs. Earp & Son, 
De rby; Messrs. Williams & Sunderland, Leicester ; ; Messrs. Black- 
wood & Thomson, Edinburgh; A. Reid, Esq. Glasgow; Messrs. 
Black & Burgess, Aberdeen; and J. Win rks, 22. Market-street, New- 
castle ~ a yne, from any of whom detailed Prospectuses may be 
obtained 


OHN MORTLOCK'’S China and Glass Business 
@? iscarried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The premises 
are very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the best 
description of goods, at reduced prices for cash; for instance, a 
Dinner Service for twelve may be purchased for four guineas.— 
250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. a eS 


PATENT ELECTRO P LATE. — ELKINGTON 


& Co, manufacture only one warranted quality, wh ich has 


of Bishopsgate-street 


Goorms Wise, _ Leeds ; 
pew, Bristol ; James Hervey, 





D 


| plied with a pen which neve: 


| PATENT GALVANIC STEEL 


Within, and | 


| Transparent Wax, 


stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, | 


continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver, They 

warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 

Patent Process offers no security for their @uaLity whatever. All 

goods made and sold by them bear the marks of E. & Co. belowa 
crown, and such only they warraxnt. 

mi Regent-street, 
pr penapens nee 
Estimates, drawings, and prices se free. 


} London. 


] IELEFELD’S PAPIER M ACHE — 


the superiority of which, for Architectural Decorations, is 
proved by the fact of its extensive application in this and other 
countries. A 4to. volume is published, price 11, with a Tariff, con- 
taining upwards of 1,000 Designs, most of them executed fur works 
designed by eminent ‘architects. 


Patronized by the Hon. Commissioners of Her Majesty's Woods 
anc ‘orks. 
“This is unquestionably a most valuable invention.” 


Literary Gazette. 
The Works, 15, Wellington-street No: 


ly h, Strand, 
GILVER TEA and COFFEE SERVIC ‘ES. 
\ Printed lists sent gratis into the countr.: 1 answer to a paid 
letter, with full particulars of size, weight, and price; or pur- 
chasers will find a most extensive assortment of the Silver Services 
in the Show-rooms. Either tea-pot, sugar-basin, cream-ewer, or 
coffee-pot, may be had separately. 
T. COX SAVORY & CO. Silversmiths, &c., 47, 
doors fron from Gracechurch-street), London. 


G ERMAN SPRING MAT TRESS 3 
nently elastic, very durable, and cheap. 
|4 4 feet 6 inches wide 
) feet wide 
5 feet 6 inches wide 
One of these, "with a » French mattress on it, is a most 
soft bed. Heal & Son’s List of Bedding, with full particulars of 
weight, sizes, and prices, of every description of bedding, sent free 
by -post.—HEAL & SON, Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite 
the Chapel, Tottenham- -court-road, 


N ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not joeming 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans ina —— par 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finestnap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
seenehing, and TR ote ne sanusy toum uine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment. 
30 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
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=N1 ‘sIMPROVI E D WATCHES & CLOC KS. 
—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.1.M. the Em- 
peror of Russia, most respectfully solicits from the public an 
inspection of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
r | the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 

Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials. jewelled in 

8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 

guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantial and accurate ing Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.—E. J. D T, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange ock Tower Area). 


GOLD PENS. 

ICHARD MOSLEY & CO.S GOLD PENS 
still maintain a character as the very best that have yet 
been introduced. The asting qualities are admirable: the 

writer has merely to cain his hand, and he is for many years su 
alters. They have all the pliancyand 
they never cut the paper, and the ink flows 
After hours of use the hand will not tireas 
with the ordinary pen, and the writing remains thesame from 
the impossibility of the points wearing.—Sold by all Stationers, 
Jewellers, &c. throughout the Kingdom.— Manufactory, 8, Hatton- 
garden, London. 


softness of the quill ; 
freely and pleasantly. 


PATENT GALVANIC PENS. 
RICHARD MOSLEY & CO. with pleasure and 
eutienee announce another scientific triumph in their 
s. Perhaps there never was 
a contrivance based on natural laws where the means are so ad- 
mirably adapted to the end as in this beautiful article. The ordi- 
nary steel pen answers for general purposes at first extremely well, 
but it is subject to corrosion and rust, which eats away the nibs. 
thereby rendering it useless; now this is at once prevented by a 
small bar of zine p laced parallel with Ang slit, which on the intro- 
duction of the ink produces a galvanic action that altogether 


* | counteracts oxidation of the steel, and at the same time serves as 


a reservoir, holding at least three times the usual quantity of ink, 
and allowing it to flow freely as required. The scientific world 

will at once comprehend the principle upon which they act; and 
Richard Mosley & Co. have no doubt, from the cheapness and 
utility, that a. will, in time supersede the ordinary pen.—Sold 
by all Booksellers, Stationers, &c., throughout the kingdom ; and 
the Patentees, 8, Ilatton- garden, Londo n. 


SUPERIOR CANDLES. 

AVIE Ad CANDLES, 5d. and 53d. per Ib. ; 

Wax Wick Moulds, 64d. ; Composite, 84d., lod. and 104d.; 
Wax Candles, German Wax, 18, 2d.; Fine Wax, 18. 5d. 5 
ls. 9d.; Best Wax, 28. ld.; Sperm Candles, 
1s. 6d. and 1s. 7d. ; Metallic, 74d. and 84d. Mottied Soap, 608, an 
648. per 1121b.; Yellow, 48%, 548., and 60a.; Windsor Soap, Is. 4d. 
per packet; Brown Windsor, 18. 9d. ; Rose 2 Almond, 28. 6d. ; 
Sperm Oil, 78. 6d. per gallon; Solar, 3a. 3d. » ‘Argand, 
or Vegetable, 4s. ¢ ra Sealing Wax, 4s. 6d. per lb. For cash, at 
DAVIESS old established Warehouse, 63, St. Martin’s-lane, oppo- 
site | Ww Westminster County Court. 
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OCOA is a nut, which, besides farinaceous sub- 
stance, contains a bland oil. The oil in this nut has one 
advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to ran- 
cidity. Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is become 
a most valuable article of diet ; more particularly if, by mechanical 
ro other means, the far inaceous substance can be so perfectly incor- 
porated with the oily, that the one wi!l prevent the other from 
eopereene. Such an union is presented in the Cocoa prepared b: 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great Kussell-street, 
Bloomsbury, London ; and thus, while the delightful flavour, in 
part dependent on the oil, is retained, the whole preparation will 
agree w ith t the most delic: ate stomach. 
pr RESTORED.—Fusther confirmation of 
the unfailing virtues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF 
COLUMBIA, 





“ Beresford-street, Camberwell, May, 1848. 
“Gentlemen,—I consider it due to the merits of your valuable 
BALM of ¢ OLUMBIA, to state the facts of a restoration effected 
by it. Towards the latter end of last year I found my hair falling 
off, especially when combed ; after consultation and recollection of 

the benefits derived by Mrs. Drury, who used it a few years back, 
was induced to try your BALM, andam happy to attest that, after 
using only two small bottles, I ‘observed a great change, and the 
third fully completed the restoration and strengthe ae = my 

— Yours, &c. T. D ” 

. & A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM causes Eye brows to grow, pre- 
wma the Hair from turning grey, and the first application causes 
it to curl beautifully, frees it from scurf. and stops it from falling 
off. Price 3s. 6d, 6s., and lls per bottle. No other prices are 
genuine. 

OLDRIDGE'S 


BALM of COLUMBIA, 1, WELLINGTON- 
STREET d. 


» the second house from the Stran 


Ly ANNAH CIGAR WAREHOUSES. — 
The finest Foreign Havannahs, 188, 208. and 21s. per Ib. ; 
Government Manilla Cheroots, 168. 6¢. r lb.; and of British 
make, from the finest _tobaccos imported, Cheroots, 68.; Mexi- 
cans, 7s 3; © uba Cigars, 7s.; Havannahs, 78. 6d. and 88 6d. per Ib. 
5 & Co.’s La Prir and U nion C igars, equal to Foreign, 
per lb.; also their No. 1, 2, and 3 Cigars, very superior, 
108. 6d., and 11s. 6d. per Ib. The largest stock in the king- 
dom at the warehouses of Mes TC SW! ILL & CO., Merchants, 
erecta and Manufacturer: Shag 6, 7, and 8, Pudding- -lane, 
astcheap, at the back of the Monument, London. 
STHMA, COUGHS, COLDS. 
Another hesticpented in favour of 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

From Mr. T. Johnson, Chemist, Leek, Jan. 24, 1849. 

“Gentlemen,—An elderly gentleman in this town wasa short 
time since labouring under a severe cold and cough ; he obtained 
from me a box of Dr. Locock’s Wafers, from which he derived so 
much benefit that he now conqeenense them to all his friends 
suffering ina similar matter. I could, if necessary, furnish you 
with numerous respectable testimonials from persons who have 
derived speci benefit from their use.— (Signed) T. Jomnson.” 

Dr. LOC« S WAFERS give instant relief, and a rapid cure 
of asthmas, cou - & and all disorders of the breath and lungs. 
Price 1a, 14d, 28. od., and 11s. per box. 

Agents, Da Silva & Co. 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London ; and 
sold by all medicine venders. 


ROPSICAL AFFECTIONS CURED 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The causes of this direfal disease 
are various; it isoften engendered by the morbid state of the sys- 
tem, whereby the free circulation of the blood is impeded, or it may 
originate from some preceding complaint. The first thing to be 
done, in order to effect a cure, is to remove any obstructions, by 
purifying the blood, and causing the discharge of the super- 
abundant fluids from the body ; for this Te take Holloway’s 
Pills, as they possess such cleansing ma properss hat the dropsical 
a is pot ee, restored to health, and the whole frame -is 
ermanently renovated. These Pills may be safely taken A Male 
or Female at all periods of life.—Sold by all diss and at Pro- 








by 


| fessor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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Preparing for immediate Publication, ae CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, Fleet-street, 


IMPERIAL CYCLOPADIA 


TO FORM TWENTY VOLUMES, MEDIUM QUARTO. 


THE 


Tue Pexny Cycropapra oF THe Society For tne Dirrusion or UservL KNOWLEDGE was com- 


pleted in December 1543, having been eleven years in course of public ation. 
mittee which accompanied its concluding number, it was said, * 


in the notice by the Com- 


rank among works of authority systematically conducted, without any improper abridgment of 


labour or expense ; and this, although it 1s the cheapest 


country has produc: ed.” 
The period has at length agate! for the 
Edition which should add the 


ScppLement, in two large Volumes, wa: 


original work of the class — any time or any 
completed in 1% 


ublication of a New Edition of this national work—an 
lence of the most careful typography to the acknowledged literary 
merit of this Cyclopedia; be Subjected to the most careful revision ; 


and comprize large additions, com- 


prehending EVERY ADVANCE IN KNOWLEDGE to the time of its public ation. 
A new title,*Tae Imreriat CycLorzpia, has been adopted, not only to prevent the embarrass- 


pes which might otherwise arise whilst the original work ¢ yntinued on sale, but in reference to an 

ajesty The Queen was amongst the for s' 

Pe enny Cyclopedia, ‘who felt that a book with a humb le name, 2 

munity, tig! ht be intrinsically valuable to the highest 

CycLor£pia’ aspires to find a like place in the Librar 
render the most efficient support to an un lertaking of 


rtant meanin Her ) 


t of those supporters of *7 he 
sed to all ranks of the com- 
‘Tur Imreriac 

ated ; and, with the desire to 


ti onal importance, The Queen h as been ple ased 


a 
to signify Her most gracious Permission that ‘Tue ImperiaL CycLor.ep1A’ shou ald be dedics ate: 1 to Her 


Majesty ; and her Majesty. and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, have become the first Sub: 
‘The Penny Oyclopaedia’ was circulate d through the extent of the United Kin 


Tue Impeatat Cyccorepia’ seeks the same ut 
itself by its moderate cost, and its intrinsic value, 
@ price of * Tur ImprrriaL CycLopepia, 

Volume averaging 800 pages, has been fixed at 
cloth. A Volume will be published Quarterly. 
in Sixty Parts, at Seven Shillings each Part 
*TnHe imreriat Cyctopxvia’ will be superint 
witb the assistance of Mr. Knigut; and under tl 
sien will be divided amongst a body of ex pe nee 
united efforts, stimulated, as may be fa 


of producing A New CycLop“pia WorTHY ~ THE 


shall, as much as possible, be corrected—all hasty opinions expunge¢ 


seded—and completeness, in so far as such a work 
he extent of the addi ions to the text has been 

Velumes of the Penny Cyclopedia. Large add 

A Compiete ATLAS of Ancient and Modern a gre 

ag in which the names of places will } es 

orm an important portion of the work. T he 

as to avoid the indistinctness which detrac ts fi 


will be coloured. During the progress of * ‘The 


It will also be published in J/ 


expectec 


ions will be made 


scribers. 
lum and its Colonies. 
tiversal diffusion as its sor, recommending 
in every portion o of the British h Empire. 

> forming ‘twenty Voitumes, medium quarto, each 
the low rate of one Guinea each Volume, bound in 
nthly Parts, and completed 


ended by Mr. Lona, the Editor of the original work, 
1eir joint direction the labours of addition and revi- 
d ceaciaters. as Editors of Departments. Upon these 
by adequate encouragement, will rest the duty 
COUNTRY AND THE AGE in which all previous errors 
i —imperfect arrapgement super- 
can be complete, aimed at, if not wholly attained. 
calculated upon a liberal scale, being equal to anne 
>the W OoD-CUTS of the origina 
tphy, engraved expressly for Bo isageriat Cyelo- 
pecial reference to the Geographical Articles, will 
laps will be of the size of the V pommee Ba open, So 
2 the value of Maps in some - sr Cyclopzedias ; and 
Imperial Cyclopzdia’ will be ued, in Parts an os 


completed as soon as possible, a Series of Treatis ses on the great brunches of knowledge, combining an ¢ 


position of their principles w ith a history of their progress. 


This IntROpUCTION To THE CYCLOP cocoa 


in which it is hoped by the Conductors that the co- operation of some of the most eminent men in the 


country may be secured, will form One Volume. 
Tak Enciisu Lancuace, 


Cyclopzedia. This Lexicon om Index will form a} 


Trangements will be made by which 


AGRICULTURE AND GARDENING. 
Rev. W. Hic 
Rev. W. L. ihc (the late), Vicar of Winkfield. 


ARCHITECTURE. 
W. B. Clarke. 
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L. J. Abington (Hanley 
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- Bre 
Burr. 

Earard Cowper, Professor of Manufacturing 
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E. - Norris, Royal Asiatic Socicty. 


. T, Stanesby. 
. Ure, M.D. F.R.S. 
Ww 4 Barrister-at-Law. 
&@ W. 


oman AL LITERATURE. 
Rev. Dr. Rito. D.D. Fl 3f 
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cease erod. 


Rev. P. Smith. Cheshunt College, 


Herts. 
Rev. 


R. W histon, Trinity C lege, Cambridge, 
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BOTANY AND VEG Lee oun PHYSIOLOGY, 
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University Colles Fe Lon 
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EXICON OF 
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the Serial i 
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